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Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Company recommends the 
use of Push-Button Ignition 


on gas burning appliances-- 


it insures 100% Safety. 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee 
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In Two Parts — Part One 








1930 
BECKER OVEN CAPACITY 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, 754 BECKER TYPE BY-PRODUCT 
COKE OVENS WERE PLACED IN OPERATION OR UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. THESE OVENS WILL HAVE AN 
AGGREGATE ANNUAL CARBONIZING CAPACITY OF 
OVER 5,948,000 TONS OF COAL. 


Annual Coal 

Carbonizing 

No. Capacity 

Plant and Location Ovens Net Tons 

BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, JOHNSTOWN, PA. .... 77 570,000 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, SPARROWS POINT, MD. 61 353,000 
COLORADO FUEL & IRON COMPANY, PUEBLO, COLO. 31 273,000 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY, HUNTS POINT, N. Y. 37 320,000 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 11 35,000 
DONNER HANNA COKE CORP., BUFFALO, N.Y........ 51 359,000 
HUDSON VALLEY FUEL CORP., TROY, N.Y. ......... 31 266,000 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, GARY, IND. ............ 1,230,000 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., WOODLAWN, PA... 81 852,000 
NEW ENGLAND FUEL & TRANSP. CO., EVERETT, MASS. 149 1,117,000 
PROVIDENCE GAS COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R.1I...... 25 188,000 
ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORP., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 37 — 170,000 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, WEIRTON, W.VA. ...... 25 215,000 


RAPP SRS 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
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High and Low Pressure Gas Holders to Meet Every Requirement 


VW Te believe that the present time is most advan- 


tageous for the placing of contracts for either 

low or high pressure gas holders, due to the fact 
that the price of steel, entering into their construction 
is particularly favorable to the buyer, and shop 
fabrication can be performed during the winter months 
at a low cost, which will effect substantial savings. 


We would appreciate an opportunity of discussing 
this matter with you. 
STACEY 


SINCE 1851 


THE STACEY MANUFACTURING ©. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


A. A. RANSHAW, W. W. BIRCH, Vice-President, EDW. J. BAECHLE, 
President and General Mgr. W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Exgineer Secretary and Treasurer. 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, General Saies Mgr 4. E. HARVEY, Sales Engineer FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Engineer. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO © 32 Vanderbitt Avenue 


AN INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 
NOT AFFILIATED WITH ANY OTHER BUILDERS OF GAS HOLDERS 
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ANOTHER SEMET-SOLVAY OXIDE 
PURIFIER GOES INTO SERVICE 


View of 30’ Diameter Semet-Solvay Welded Steel Purifier, New London, Conn. 


NOTE the simple, convenient design, the smooth, rugged construction welded 
both inside and outside, the well-sloped deck and cover, the accessibility of 
the valves, the full depth hinged oxide doors and the high grade, efficient 
manifold construction. 


SEMET-SOLVAY PURIFIERS are made round or rectangular, built at ground 


level or elevated, with bottom dumping, or side opening oxide doors. 


QUOTATIONS WILL BE FURNISHED for budget purposes, or for immedi- 


ate erection, on purifier equipment for any kind and quantity of gas. 

















SMOOT CONTROL 
OF GAS MIXING 


$f a 


The Smoot Gas Mixers 

in operation and on order 

December 1930 have a 

combined mixing capacity 

oF 700,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day 





SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street 
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This is our New 
MECHANICAL GRATE 


Eliminates barring down and clinkering time—Saves 


Generator lining—Increases capacity of Set—Insures 


uniform and constant condition of fire—Provides 


even and uniform removal of Ash—Prevents 


clinker 


and 


For Large or 
_ Small Sets 


Simple in Design 


Note, in the illustration above, the peculiar 
shape of the drag bars. The tapering design 
of these drag bars produces a “plowing” effect 
and as the drag bars are moved over the 
surface of the grates in a_ reciprocating 
manner, the finer particles of ash and clinker 
are discharged through the self-cleaning 
grates, while the larger pieces of clinker which 
may have formed are crowded over the sur- 






blow holes. 
Rugged in 


Construction 


face of the grates and discharged through the 
annular opening provided at the circumfer- 
ence of the same. 


The two draw bars are connected at each end 
by a cross-head, which in turn engages the 
piston rods of the hydraulic cylinders. This 
hydraulic pressure is all the motive power 
necessary for operating the draw bars. 


There are many other novel features of this New Mechanical Grate which we 
will be pleased to explain to you to your decided advantage. Write us. 


BUILT BY 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Klectrolysis 


Survey! 
Is First Step in Preventing 
Electrolytic Corrosion 
WV 


Bristol’s Recording Milli- 
Voltmeters Provide Positive 
Means of Determining Points 
in GAS DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM Where Stray Cur- 
rents Are Flowing. 


AS mains often deteriorate more or less rapidly at 
certain points. Check-ups usually show that thes 
structures are carrying stray currents which leave the 
Structures at the points of maximum corrosion. 

These currents generally flow from electric railway tracks t 
the underground structures which act as conductors. At high 
resistance joints or low resistance ground the currents pass back 
to the railway system, ground, or to the other structures. 


The points at which currents leave structures are considered 
positive with respect to points these strays flow to. In order to 





1931 
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The above photo shows Bristol's Recording Milli-Voltmeter being 
used for Survey work by a New York Utilities Company. 


Measuring potential differences between adjacent structures. 


Measuring potential differences between points in the same 
structure. 
Measuring currents flowing in a given structure. 


Physical examination of the underground structure. 


For the electrical measurements involved, Bristol’s Portable 
Recording Milli-voltmeters are ideally suited and have long been 


























determine the amount of current flowing through underground the standard with Telephone, Gas, Railway, Electric and 
as Trolley Wire 
t 
Power 
House 
Generator 
Rails 
a O—O———————— 
Connection |! "aon yh 6: of as 
to Telephone foo Low Resistance 
Bogusive ' Conduit i A re oe Earth 
8-5ar o eeeer 
c S et =r= SSS Pipe Line 
Righ Resistance 
Model 514 Joint 











Above is shown Bristol's 





Portable < Milli- 
$ er Pay o_ structures, the corrosion re- 
mechanism is proce J sulting therefrom, and pos- 
mounted in wooden sible remedial steps, elec- 
poe meee case, which is trolysis surveys should be 
ier Foy Be periodically made Such 
7. Moisture: Preot surveys essentially consist 
Two-speed clock (24-hour, 6- = 
hour rotation) is a 
= — chart is er 

permit recording any o B Ph i 
the following ranges ew Most aon 


BRAT 


Water Companies and leading electrolysis engineers. They give 
continuous permanent records of conditions in a most conven- 
ient form for study and analysis. 


For more detailed information, prices, etc., write The Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. or to nearest Bristol’s Branch 
Office. Field Engineering Service without obligation. 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham 
Akron 


Denver 


——- 
St. Louis 


Detroit 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


F 


SF abla Amb “isso. 











Oat for SE wie Recording 
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This N EW gas-tight 
ANTHONY JOINT 








MALLEABLE 
FOLLOWER RING 





MALLEABLE 
SPLIT CLAMP RING 












MALLEABLE 
SOUARE HEAD BOLT 

















allows for greater deflection 


It is remarkable, the amount of deflection Anthony Joint Pipe has been proved 0 be ab- 
which the improved Anthony Joint allows. solutely gas-tight under maximum pressure 
This is due to the unique bell design as shown and deflection. And, it is quickly and easily 
in the above illustration. You will notice that assembled by unskilled labor. 


the gasket, while being held secure- g 


ly in place by the follower ring, 
functions as a fulcrum, allowing the 
spigot an unusual amount of play 
within the bell chamber. 


Over the length of several pipes, 
this play or freedom results in a 


surprising amount of deflection. It Le é | 
permits a line of Anthony Joint pipe |~ 
to be laid in steep or sharp curving | 


trenches without the use of special 
bends. 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., mG 


Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Chicago 






, 





The improved Anthony Joint is 
now made for both pit cast pipe and 
deLavaud centrifugally cast pipe. 
Rings and gaskets are interchange- 
able. We especially recommend 
Anthony Joint fittings for use also 
with standard plain end pipe. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion regarding the advantages 
which this newly improved Anthony 
Joint offers. 





Burlington, N.J. 


pod ned yee my ot Minneapolis San Francisco 
Sea aa eiade Seattle Los Angeles 


Cw pte Some 
det 








Kansas City 
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MUCH LARGER 
THAN THIS 


Twice the capacity of this 
5,000,000 cu. ft. Holder will 
be the new unit on which 

our plant has just started. 





Pennsylvania’s largest; 
once 4400 tons of steel... 
With pride we state 
that design, fabrica- 
tion and erection 
will be done by 
our own forces. 


rl 
CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER.PA. 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS and other major equipment units for the GAS INDUSTRY 
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Modern Rotary Positive Booster 


handling 466,000 c. f. h. at 7 pounds 


f% HIS up-to-date, efficient Roots on a high hydrogen content fuel 
unit installed in Northern In- gas. 
diana boosts the gas pressure in 
the distributing line for peak 
loads. 


Rotary positive gas pumps lead 
in efficiency, reliability and econ- 
omy of operation, and are the 
The pump operates at 300 r.p.m., choice for modern installations. 


handling gas from atmospheric That’s why we_ repeat stay 


suction to a maximum of 7 pounds modern with the latest rotary posi- 


discharge. It is direct-coupled to 


tive boosters, exhausters, water 
a Cooper-Bessemer four-cylinder 


gas blowers, cycloidal pumps and 


gas engine running at variable speeds meters. 


THE STACEY ENGINEERING CO. 
[Blower Division] 


CHICAGO s . - T ay UT + : “WY , 
ny NoMICAGO, =: 2TH ST. & COLUMBIA AVE., CONNERSVILLE, IND. __,,,XEW, YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
235 Montgomery Street 


Ave. 








FEATURES 


Uniform area of the mercury chambers. 
Large area of float. Floats and chambers 
especially treated so that the meniscus of 
the mercury is always of the same form. 
Clearance between float and side walls al- 
ways sufficient to permit mercury to sur- 
round the float entirely and prevent inac- 
curacy. Long length of lever arm. Small 
angle of movement of the pen arm. Mini- 
mum number of moving parts. 


Even the slight shift of the center of 
gravity of the pen arm and connections, as 
the pen moves throughout the range of the 
chart, is counter-balanced. 


Every Westcott Differential Gage is tested 
for accuracy against a water column at 10 
different ranges and its accuracy is equal 
to the smallest visible reading on the test 
gage or chart. 
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of dependable 


estcott Service 


INCE 1915, when it was first installed on a natural gas 
line, the Westcott Orifice Meter has won dominant recogni- 
tion in the natural gas, manufactured gas, natural gasoline 

and petroleum industries. Today it is extensively used as the 
standard measuring instrument, not only for gases, but for steam 
and many liquids. It is backed by extensive Research in Field 
and Laboratory. 


You will find Westcott Orifice Meters clustered around industrial 
centers, also in many remote locations, where implicit trust has 
to be placed in reliable operation. 


And through fifteen years of dependable service the Westcott 
has proved itself worthy of a world-wide trust. Its correct and 
up-to-date design, the exact construction of orifices and differential 
elements, the uniform excellence of recording mechanisms—all 
together have endowed this meter with a degree of accuracy above 
and beyond the most exacting requirements of orifice metering 
today. Write also for information on Rate Volume Controllers, 
Indicating Flow Meters, Liquid Level Recorders and similar 
equipment. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.4O0T# STREET - NEW YORK,N.Y. 





SALEs * Ere - Houston - Da tas 
Service -  PittsBurRGH . CHICAGO 


Tutsa + DENVER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Los ANGELES San Francisco + ALBANY 


New York BALTIMORE Kansas City 


BosTon 


BirMINGHAM 








, 
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Meters AND Merer Makers 


That Have Grown Up 
With the Industry 


OR 96 years Gas Meters from American Meter Company 
plants have been the key factor in recording growth of 


gas sales to the consumer. 


In developing these meters the makers have worked hand in hand 
with the Gas Industry. They have unfailingly met new conditions 


and new requirements with equipment of proved performance. 


Such a policy has brought its own reward—confidence concretely 
expressed in millions of installations covering all phases of gas 


measurement. 


American Meter Company factories are staffed by men who have 
grown up with the industry. Backed by unexcelled facilities for 
research and service they are ever on the alert to meet gas measur- 


ing requirements. 


INCORPORATED 


The World’ Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 


Estasuisned 1836 


GENERAL OFFICES : 105 W.40T# STREET - NEW YORK,NY. 





JOHN J. GRIFFIN & Co. HELME & MCILHENNY D. McDONALD & Co. METRIC METAL WoORKS 
Est. 1859 Est. 1848 Est. 1855 Est. 1888 
MARYLAND METER WORKS NATH. TUFTS METER WorKS PACIFIC METER WORKS 

Est. 1866 Est. 1860 Est. 1901 





BEST WISHES FOR A PROSPEROUS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
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Compactness is a feature of this vertical engine in the distributing plant 
of The Gary Heat, Light and Water Company, Gary, Indiana. 
Received assembled, the 4 cylinder (14%4" x 16") vertical 


was installed on a simple and inexpensive foundation. 


The engine direct drives a rotary blower at variable speeds 
through a flexible coupling. Manufactured gas 


is handled from atmosphere to 7 lbs. 


Ask for a copy of the new Yertical” bulletin. 


THE COOPER -BESSEMER CORPORATION 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TO THE GAS INDUSTRY 


WE WISH TO EXPRESS OUR APPRECIATION 
FOR THE SPLENDID COOPERATION IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
DURING 1930 7" * #* TO 
ALL OF OUR FRIENDS A 
HAPPY AND PROSPER- 


OUS NEW YEAR 


Gas Manufacturing Division 


« PHILFUELS COMPANY » 


(Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company) 
7-101 GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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* The name of the customer using the above 


illustrated equipment will be supplied on request. 


To Measure is to Economize 


Brown EI 
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Checking Steam Flow of 
Semet Solvay Backrun 
Water Gas Machine: 


No matter what kind of a Water Gas Generator you 
use, proper regulation of steam supply to the reaction 
chamber is essential to secure efficiency and quality 
in output. 


The Brown Electric Flow Meter affords dependa- 
bility and accuracy essential to such service. 


Write for catalogue No. 21 and data on application 
of this equipment for such service. 


THE BrRoWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1473 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches in 22 principal cities 


ectric Flow Meter 


on the Inductance Bridge Principle 
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Again We Mention 
The Decimal Points! 


Have you ever used R & E Refractory 
Cements in your gas plant? If you have, then 
you know that the decimal part in their sav- 
ings is too small to really count. The inter- 
esting numbers are the many figures to the 
left of that tiny decimal point. 

But if you have never tried these unusual 
cements, there’s a surprise in store for you. 
Why not keep pace with many of the larger 
plants in your industry—use R & E Refrac- 
tory Cements? We will send you sample 
proof of performance if you care to know the 


facts. 


REFRACTORY & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Boston 


Engineering & Manufacturing Specialists in High Temperature Cements 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago 


. 


Norfolk 


PA a NN RT LL 
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Woos Instruments 


INDICATE 


RECORD 
CONTROL 


Temperature and Pressure 


Throughout the Gas Plant 
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A“ along the line Tycos Instruments enable 
you to maintain correct temperatures and 
pressures in your gas plant at all times. 


On the coal bench . . . the carburetted water gas 


(MAM Mi Meee ee 8) iY 


machine. . 


. in the purification equipment .. . the 


ef 





distribution system ... for highest efficiency, use 


Tycos Instruments. 





Anemometers 
Barometers 

Dipping Needles 
Distillation Apparatus 
Draft Gauges 


There are 25 places in making coal gas 
—13 places in carburetted water gas— 


9 places in producer gas—2 in oil gas 


Gas Main Thermometers 

Gas Leak Indicators 
Hydrometers 

Industrial Thermometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
Pyrometers 

Recording Thermometers 
Regulators, Temperature 
Regulators, Pressure 

Water Line Thermometers 





—throughout the plant, Tycos Temper- 
ature and Pressure Instruments increase 
operating efficiency. 


Write for Catalog 
Part 600, especially 
for the Gas Industry 











Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada— Taylor /nstrument Companies of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Los Angeles 


Indianapolis San Francisco St. Louis Cincinnati Tulsa Detroit Atlanta Minneapolis 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: Short & Mason Ltd., London, E-17 
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LINDE 
PROCESS 
SERVICE 





















Speeds Pipe 
Line Welding 


boeken and offers invaluable as- 
sistance in organizing your weld- 
ing operations for maximum 


speed and economy. 


Step by step, from the mobiii- 
zation, training, and testing of 
welders and the careful selec- 
tion of equipment and supplies, it goes to the final 
testing of the line. Cooperating with your own engj- 
neers, it makes available to users of Linde Oxygen the 
facilities developed by years of experience on thou- 
sands of miles of pipe line. 

EVERYTHING It assures absolute tightness of the line with tougn, 
a ductile welds as strong and as permanent as the 
pipe itself. 


— THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


luntow cancion ae Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


OISSOLVED aceTriEne 








General Offices - Carbide and Carbon Building, New York 
68 Linde Oxygen Plants 157 Acetylene Warehouse Stocks 

51 Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Plants 43 Apparatus Warehouse Stocks 

175 Oxygen Warehouse Stocks 252 Union Carbide Warehouse Stocks 





District Offices— Atlanta - Baltimore - Birmingham - Boston - Buffalo - Chicago ~ Cincinnati - Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit - El Paso - Howston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Memphis * Milwaukee * Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York -* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Lowis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco - Seattle - Tulsa 
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The Darling Reporter 


aske- Have you had any serious 
trouble with Darling Valves? 


“No—nor minor troubles either for that matter. We’ve had Darlings on our 
lines for some years—and we actually do install them and forget them. Yes, 
sir, what we save in maintenance costs quickly offsets the slightly higher 
purchase price of Darlings.” 





Many others have found Darling Valves a good investment over a period of 
time. 


Their sound mechanical construction, with the exclusive revolving gate disc 
feature, is an all-important factor. The high quality of Darval semi-steel 
metal and Dar-a-loy bronze trimmings—the forged steel, which we recom- 
mend when encountering high pressures—the exacting workmanship, in- 





spections and tests—all contribute to the long life and satisfactory service of 
Darling Gate Valves. 


At any time we’ll be glad to send you complete information. 


Dar.LING 


GATE VALVES 
Darling Valve & Manufacturing Co. 


Williamsport, Pa. 





New York Los Angeles Oklahoma City Houston 


Darling Outside Screw Darval Semi-Steel Gate 
and Yoke Semi _ Steel Val Dar-a-l tri d 
Flanged End Gate Valve, borwy ‘“ rage a 
with Companion Flanges ; ap — = 
Bolted On. Dar-a-loy lines and compressor sta- 
Trimmed. tions. 








‘ 
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VICTAULIC 
DISTRIBUTORS 


HANLON-WATERS, INC, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
BELL & GOSSETT CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. J. CROZIER CO. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
CASE HARDENING SERVICE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DUCOMMUN CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, California 
H. D. FOWLER CO. 
Seattle, Washington 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
JOY & COX INCORPORATED 
Denver, Colorado 
McJUNKIN SUPPLY CO. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
NEVILLE & CLEARY, INC. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
MERRITT M. STONE CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
TENN. MILL & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

F. 8. VAN BERGEN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 
A. B. CAREY 
Mexico, D. F. 

Cc. H. ELSTNER 
Monterrey, N. L. Mexico 
D. B. McWILLIAMS 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





“For every joint on 


the line” 


American Gas Journat 
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Vietaulie pipe couplings 






absorb vibration... 


On the suction and discharge lines of this 
Prairie Pipe Line Company motor driven pump, 
Victaulic Pipe couplings act as shock absorbers. 
Why weaken your connections, by even normal 
vibration, when Victaulics relieve the strain 
and also allow for expansion and contraction? 


Victaulic Couplings are available in all sizes 
from 34" up for vacuum and pressure — for 
steel, wrought iron and cast iron pipe. Mail 
coupon below for descriptive bulletin. 


VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
26 Broadway New York City 


FLEXIBLE LEAK-PROOF 


VICTAULIC 


REC.U.S.PAT OFF. 


PIPE COUPLINGS 











VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 


26 Broadway New York Name 


VICTAULIC __ 


Please send me BATT T ETIN ee gh es a ae SDE eee ies 





FOR OIL, GAS, WATER, SEWAGE, COMPRESSED AIR, ETC. 
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Cast Iron 
Gas Mains 
laid in 1840 still serve the 

City of Memphis 


Ninety-one years ago, the City of Memphis, Tennessee, laid 


its first cast iron gas mains. Today, a number of those self- 


\ 


£ 


same mains are still giving satisfactory service. Of course, 
many of the original cast iron pipes have been removed 
from time to time as the demand outgrew their capacity. 
Some were taken out due to re-routing and to street con- 
struction. But, in certain sections of Memphis, you will 
find many of the original cast iron gas mains still serving 
faithfully. Other cities can point to cast iron gas lines 
with even longer records of service. In Philadelphia, 
in Boston and in Baltimore, cast iron gas mains which 


were laid prior to the year 1837 are still in daily use. 





—————————eEE————EOO———OOOOOOOEEEOEOEOEOEOEOEOEEeEeEeEeEe 
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... no wonder engineers Today 
specify modern Cast [ron Gas Mains 
for modern conditions 

















Yes, they made good cast iron pipe back in 1840. 


Surely, when those old-time cast iron gas mains are making 
unequalled service records, it is not to be wondered that 
engineers are today specifying modern cast iron pipe for 
the gas mains of our cities. 


The Cast Iron Pipe of today is even better than the pipe 
laid years ago. Today, laboratory control and time-tested 
methods assure.a high uniform quality not thought of in 
the Cast Iron Pipe of three generations ago. Present day 
knowledge of metallurgy and improved methods of manu- 
facturing pipe have resulted in an improved product. And, 
new designs in joints and fittings have kept Cast Iron Pipe 
in step with the advance of the gas industry. 


Engineers, contractors and city officials desiring informa- 
tion on the use of cast iron pipe for gas, water, sewers, road 
culverts or for industrial needs, are invited to write to 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, The Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 


Efficient mechanical joints for cast 

iron gas mains are now in use and 

obtainable for high-pressure gas 
distribution. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade 
mark is obtainable from the following lead- 
ing pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, Bur- 
lington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 





Reg. Trade Mark 





The «“Q-check” symbol shown above has been 
adopted as the trade mark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 











CAST TRON PIPE 
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CAST IRON 


PLEX 
PIPE 





OR HIGH and low pressure gas, oil 

fields and _ refineries, filtration 

plants, hot gases, liquors, acids, and 
industrial water supplies, we have per- 
fected “Doublex Simplex” Cast Iron 
Pipe. It is a high-pressure pipe made 
by the Mono-Cast centrifugal method 
with a bottle-tight, flexible, gland-packed 
joint similar to a stuffing box. The fric- 
tion grip of a gasket against the surfaces 
of the pipe creates a tight joint against 
separation and leakage even at extreme 
high pressures. The size and bulk of 
the gasket provides for unusual joint de- 
flection and ample allowance for expan- 
sion and contraction. “Doublex Sim- 
plex” pipe can be laid quickly, econom- 
ically. No bell holes; a common labor- 
er can lay it with only one tool—a ratch- 
et wrench. For full details, write “Acip- 
co” office nearest you. 


AMERICAN 








Installing Doublex Simplex Pipe in gas distribution system. On 
account of the flexibility of the joint and its ability to stay tight 
with repeated deflections, Doublex Simplex Pipe can be connected 
on top and “snaked” into the trench. 


TEE-HEAD BOLT 





Cross-section, Doublex Simplex Joint 


Cast Iron Pipe Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Branches: NEW YORK CITY 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


311G 
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WE BELIEVE THAT SATISFYING YOUR NEEDS is 
AS MUCH OUR JOB AS BUILDING GOOD GAS 
CONTROL REGULATORS. SOUND DESIGN, STURDY 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
ARE MECHANICAL EFFICIENCIES > BUT THE CO- 
OPERATIVE SERVICE OFFERED BY REYNOLDS 
ENGINEERS IS A FACTOR WHICH TAKES THE 
WORRY OUT OF GAS CONTROL INSTALLATIONS 


REYNOLDS 
PRODUCTS 


for all ~— of Pressure 
Reduction » for either 
ertiRelsl ¢ or natura I gas. 


GOVERNORS » 


Gas Control Since 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY wave -- 
mati ick- 
ANDERSON, INDIANA Gates hath action 
Reynolds Branch Office: 422 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri SEALS » » 





REPRESENTAJIVES 
Eastern Service Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


F. E. Newberry, Avon, New Jersey 
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ERLE 


1930 HANDBOOK 


went over “BIG’’! 


Since its inception nine years ago, the American Gas Catalog and Hand- 
book has grown in importance and value to every gas man everywhere. 


Each succeeding issue has become better—more tables, charts, data and 
other informative material useful in every branch of the industry—un- 


til as one district manager says, he “could not get along without it.” 


However, our praises of its value cannot perhaps be as convincing as the 
expressions of approval we have received from hundreds of gas officials, 
who know and use the Handbook, a few of which follow:— 


I have found the material in the 
1929 edition of the Handbook very 
useful the past year, and the new 
1930 edition contains much addi- 
tional valuable material. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


I carry the American Gas Catalog 
and Handbook in my brief case and 
very much appreciate the new 
edition. 
GAS ENGINEER. 
Could not get along without this 
Handbook. 
DISTRICT MANAGER. 


We refer to this constantly. Is 
very valuable reference book for 
any library. 

LOCAL MANAGER. 


Surely it is the best source of in- 
formation that has come to my 
desk in years. 


METER FOREMAN. 


A very useful and well arranged 
book of information helpful to 
those engaged in various phases of 
the gas business. 

VICE PRESIDENT. 


The Handbook is very complete 
and my copy is referred to fre- 

quently. 
SUPERVISOR INDUSTRIAL 
GAS DIVISION. 


I find this one of the finest pre- 
pared handbooks which I have seen 
and is of particular value because 
it combines in a convenient manner 
a list of manufacturers in addition 
to the excellent selection of tables 
which are so often used by a gas 
engineer. 


CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Very useful as usual. 
MANAGER OF GAS SALES. 


We find this to be full ‘of valuable information and i 


Handbook has been used by our 
men ever since we have been re- 
ceiving them. Useful and interest- 
ing data. We would miss it if it 
did not arrive each year. 
DISTRICT MANAGER. 


I consider this a valuable reference 
book to keep on ones desk in a 
handy place where it can be picked 
out easily 

SALES ENGINEER. 


It comes as an old friend. Find 
its contents very useful, interesting 
and informative. Indispensible to 
distribution department heads. 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


I find the American Gas Catalog 
and Handbook very essential in the 
gas business, as it solves many of 
the daily problems that occur in 
our business. 

GENERAL MANAGER. 








will find it a daily aid in solving some of the many 
problems that arise daily in our business. 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT. 


The editions of these catalogues have been of fre- 
quent and efficient service to us. The technical tabu- 


lations and engineering constance have come to our 
assistance under many trying conditions. 


MANAGER. 


| AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
| 53 Park Place, New York 


I 

| Please let me know at once how I can secure my copy 
| of the Handbook. 

Sse pe cee ili saa tp tee ir pee: 
| 
| 
| 


Address . 


Position .... 
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UNEXCELLED 


For Diaphragms in 
New Meters and Repair Work 


Insure Longer Life and Less Repairs 


RE-CHROME and OILED 
METER LEATHERS 


San 
> 


er oe 


¥ 


+. ._ For General Use in Tin Meters 
4 chat 
Ba Ye —- oa | D2 ee) 


RE- CHROME RE-OILED LEATHER 
Especially Prepared for Iron Meters 
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All the above brands are made from carefully 
selected and tanned New Zealand Lambskins 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 


51 SOUTH STREET  .- BOSTON MASS. 


W. A. Smith—G. Norman Bankart, Representatives 177 William St., New York 
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For Moe ufactured Gas Line G 


Dresser Co u p- 
lings are fast be- 
coming standard 
equipment for mod- 
ern manufactured 
gas lines. Speedy to 


tion 















install. Strong, 
flexible, durable. 
permanently tight 
under all pressures 

and movements. 
Maintenance nil. 










S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa. 


DOMINATE 


‘ 
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KITSON 


| . RIGID ANGLE BAR 
} METER CONNECTIONS 










FRONT VIEW 


With Built-In Lock Wing Stop Cock 
How do you install your meters? 
The modern way is to use Meter Connections for the Meter tie-up. This method eliminates extra fittings, 
provides support for the meter and makes a first-class installation job. 
This adjustable three-piece connection does not require unions, and the stiff angle bar gives rigidity with 
neat appearance. It has been adopted by some of the largest gas companies and is being used on all sizes of 
meter installations. 





REAR VIEW 





The various sizes and styles of Connections and Meters for same are as follows: 
K-0— %x |,” with built-in Stop Cock and 9” Bar for 5A Meter 
K-1—1 x '," with built-in Stop Cock and 9” Bar for 5 A Meter 
K-2—1 x *%” with built-in Stop Cock and 10” Bar for 10 LT Meter 
K-3—144, x %,” with built-in Stop Cock and 10” Bar for 10 A Meter 
K-4—1¥4, x 1 ” with built-in Stop Cock and 12” Bar for 20 LT Meter 
K-5—2 x 14” with built-in Stop Cock and 14” Bar for 30 A Meter 














Without Built-In Stop Cock 
The various sizes and styles of Connections and Meters for same are as follows: 
L-0O— %,x '" Meter Connection with 9” Bar for 5 A Meter 


L-l1—1 x Y¥,” Meter Connection with 9” Bar for 5A Meter 
L-2—1 x °%”" Meter Connection with 10” Bar for 10 LT Meter 
L-3—1Y4, x %"Meter Connection with 10” Bar for 10 A Meter 
L-4—14, x1 ” Meter Connection with 12” Bar for 20 LT Meter 
L-5—2 x1,” Meter Connection with 14” Bar for 30 A Meter 


KITSON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 








Capacities from 
500,000 to 20,000,000 
cubic feet. 


Coal Gas Plants 
Carburetted Water 
Gas Plants 


Blue Water 
Gas Plants 


By-Product Plants 


DeBrouwer Charging 
and Discharging 
Machines 


Salt Water and 
Fresh Water 
Condensers 


Tar Extractors 








Purifiers 


pg EE 
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WATERLESS 


GAS HOLDERS 


now in operation in the United States 







A signal advance in gas storage, the patented waterless gas 
holder as designed and built exclusively in the United 
States by The Bartlett Hayward Company has many ad- 
vantages. 


BARTLETT 
HAYWARD 


COMPANY 


Baltimore 


New York City 


Representing 
capacity of 304,250,000 
cubic feet. 





a_ total 


Cas Holders 
B. H. Co. Vertical 
Centrifugal 
Serubbers 
(Feld Type) 

B. H. Co. Thickener 
(Genter Type) 
Steel Tanks 
Vertical Waste 
Heat Boilers 
B. H. Co. Westling 
alve 
Fast’s Flexible 
Couplings 
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What’s Ahead ? 


HE GAS INDUSTRY at the present 
"Th em is different from most business 
undertakings in that it has no wounds to 
tie up and no bloody head to bandage. 
With full cognizance of its strength and 
ability to carry on, it lays its plans to 
widen its service to the public with a 
confidence that augurs well for ultimate 
success. 

Although complete official figures are 
not extant relative to the gas output and 
attendant data for the year 1930, it can be 
stated with assurance that no over-all ret- 
rogression has taken place. Owing to the 
fact that the past few years have seen an 
enormous increase in the output of gas 
for industrial uses, it was evident that the 
business slump of 1930 would exert its 
influence on this phase of utilization. 
Despite any losses in this direction how- 
ever, the domestic and househeating in- 
creases have pulled us up to previous 
output levels, if indeed we have not gone 
a trifle ahead. Such a status is remark- 
able in view of general business condi- 
tions. 

Much development of prime importance 
will assuredly take place during the present 
year and in addition, there would seem to 
exist certain problems which are worthy of 
serious study and solution. 

Perhaps the item of most pressing inter- 
est is that having to do with the continued 
expansion of the natural gas end of our in- 
dustry. Whether 1931 will see such activ- 
ity reaching its crest and thence slackening 
its rate of increase is a moot question. 
Nevertheless, its introduction into manufac- 
tured gas communities, particularly where 


it will entirely supplant the manufactured 
product, calls for economic and engineering 
study of an extremely high order. What 
with the anticipated increase in natural gas 
available for use, due to the finding of ad- 
ditional sources as well as the savings that 
conservation will produce, we will have at 
hand a truly tremendous quantity of ther- 
mal energy. Notwithstanding this great 
supply it still costs a definite amount to 
transmit a given volume of natural gas a 
certain distance and the gas itself will fetch 
a relatively stable price at the well. Hence 
it is fairly easy to predetermine the cost 
per thousand of natural gas at the city gates 
where manufactured gas is being distrib- 
uted. 

Owing to the high heat value of natural 
gas an immediate reduction in cubic feet 
consumption must be anticipated when 
manufactured gas is being supplanted. This, 
of course, calls for intensified selling to get 
househeating and industrial customers to 
make up any deficit and obtain decreases. 
From the standpoint of industrial gas out- 
put, it must be borne in mind that it is not 
so easy to induce large manufacturing con- 
cerns to move their plants long distances 
to points where natural gas fuel can be ob- 
tained at attractive prices. The proximiy 
to raw markets, shipping facilities, location 
of ultimate customers and many other fac- 
tors are what influence such relocations of 
factories. 

Accordingly, manufactured gas companies 
should not rush pell-mell into a change 
over but should act only after all the engi- 
neering and economic factors have been 
carefully weighed. This method of ap- 
proach will guarantee the best benefits to 
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the natural as well 
as the manufac- 
tured ends of the 
industry in the 
long run. 

Two lines of in- 
vestigation which 
are now under way 
offer promise of 
solving two prob- 
lems of pressing 
moment. We re- 
fer first to the ex- 
perimental work 
that is being done 
by the govern- 
ment in endeavor- 
ing to convert, on 
a commercial scale, 
large volumes of 
natural gas into 
chemical products. 
Success in such 
an undertaking 
will eventually 
use much of any 
surplus of natural 
gas that might ob- 








— — —— ~ in a 


The gas indusiry has demonstrated its sta- 
bility in 1930. It has proven that it can meet 
the new problems of the future as they may 
arise. 

Despite recession in general business, the 
gas business has held its own and, speaking 
broadly, has shown growth and development. 
To some extent, this is due to the remarkable 
and rapid expansion in natural gas opera- 
tions. 

Another very important factor is the inten- 
sified effort in the sales activities of the manu- 
factured gas industry in the placing of gas 
appliances for use in the home. 

New England provides a very good illustra- 
tion of this accomplishment. Gas sales for 
industrial purposes showed a marked decline, 
yet the total gas sales showed a normal in- 
crease for the year due to the sale of gas for 
house heating and other domestic purposes. 

Business men and economists predict an 
early revival of business. The gas industry 
faces the future with confidence, feeling sure, 
by the record it has earned, that it will con- 
tinue a leading factor in community develop- 
ment.—Clifford E. Paige, President American 
Gas Association. 





of the problems is 
concerned with the 
bringing up of the 
output curve dur- 
ing the summer 
months and _ the 
work American 
Gas__ Association 
will do this year 
by way of keeping 
tab on actual 
house-cooling in- 
stallations, will 
doubtless point the 
way to early an- 


nual load factor 
improvement. 
By-product pe- 


troleum gases will 
unquestionably be 
sold in greatly in- 
creased quantities 
during 1931 and 
for a number of 
years after. This 
form of thermal 
energy is being 
produced in large 
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be sold. Consequently, 











there should be close co- 





operation between the 
gas industry as a whole 
and the producers of 
these gases so that their 
distribution will be ad- 
ministered to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

Since it is freely pre- 
dicted that home and | 
similar building  con- 
struction will show ma- | 
terial advances over 1930 
the gas industry should 
prepare to “cash in” on 
this activity. It should 
press the matter of home 
insulation so that house- 
heating by gas will be 
facilitated. The gas in- 
dustry should even study 
the proper sort of home 
from the standpoint of 
best over-all gas utiliza- 
tion. We refer to the 
small type of suburban 
home that contains two 
bed rooms and a com- 
bination living and din- 
ing room. This type 
would seem to well loan 
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itself to the all- 




















gas-home idea and 











in addition, would 
seem to fill the 
want demanded by 
the small success- 
ful family just 
starting to get 
ahead and elderly 
couples whose 
children have left 
the family circle 
and who loathe go- 
ing into an apart- 
ment for the rest 
of their days. 


Home __ Service 
should be able to 
do some truly fine 
work this year. 
This is based 
largely on the re- 
sults of a recent 
investigation by a 
prominent eastern 
realty organiza- 
tion which dis- 
closed that the 
trend, particularly 
in apartment 
houses, is away 


The gas industry is now thoroughly alive to 
the vital necessity of regaining ground that 
has been lost in the consumption of gas in the 
home. 1931 should witness newer and better 
methods of stimulating good, old-fashioned 
home cooking in highly insulated and auto- 
matically-controlled gas ranges, increased 
efforts to drive home to young and old the 
healthful and labor-saving benefits of hot 
water, and especially the luxury and economy 
of the gas furnace. On the horizon seems to 
be the dawn of gas usage for air conditioning 
and cooling in the home—a twin brother of 
gas heating, which would help to counter- 
balance the latter’s heavy winter load. 

I believe our industry’s principal objective 
in the coming year is, making its service more 
useful to the people of this country by devis- 
ing newer and better ways of consuming our 
product. Our industry is not beset at this 
time with the uncertainties of international 
trade or swollen inventories or overproduc- 
tion. It has only one problem: to convince 
the American public that gas is the ideal fuel 
for home and factory and that more of it 
could and should be used to advantage.— 
Charles M. Cohn, Vice-President, Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore. 











from the kitchen- 
ette and toward 
the full-sized 
kitchen. This con- 
dition would seem 
to indicate that 
the kitchen in the 
home is also more 
than holding its 
own. 


We can safely 
count on improved 
metho ds and 
equipment for gas 
manufacture, as 
well as marked- 
advances in pipe 
line and distribu- 
tion construction, 
during 1931. Ap- 
pliance design will 
also undoubtedly 
show worthwhile 
strides. In _ this 
connection we 
urge greater atten- 
tion to safety de- 
vices for domestic 
appliances. The 
best engineering 
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large volumes of Industrial Gas 
(Relative numbers, monthly average 1923 
Data from [ S. De 
brains in the country have developed these 
devices to make gas the safest of fuels for 
all uses in the home. The cost of safety 
devices adds but little to the final cost of 
the appliance and acts as an insurance policy 
for both the customer and the company. It 
is understood that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters hold that the average 
fire insurance policy does not cover damage 
resulting from explosions of househeating 
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pt. of Commerce 
or hot water boilers. In many cases in the 
past, the gas company has had to pay the 
damages resulting from. such explosions. 
The increasing success of the gas utility 
business warrants that many college gradu- 
ates will seek employment therein. Ac- 
cordingly, we can depend on receiving a 
continued supply of the best brain power 
for the solution of our future problems. In 
addition, expanding educational facilities, 
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proceed to tackle the viands with the decor- 
ous utensils of engineering and economic 
horse-sense, rather than rushing in and 
overturning the table in an effort to beat 
the other fellow in a gluttonous and waste- 
ful gorging match. 


Below—Bualding This 


of Nattonal 


tabula- 


Trade 


Forecast 1931. 


for 


tion, reproduced by courtesy 


Journals, Inc., should hold much promise for the Gas 


Industry 
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Manufactured Gas Industry in the United States 


Gas Produced and Purchased by the Industry for 
Distribution to Consumers 


Unit: Billion Cubtc Feet 


Data from Statistical Department, American Gas Association 


such as are being offered through American 
Gas Association, will enable ambitious em- 
ployees to advance with rapidity. 

The gas industry as a whole faces 1931 








COMPARISON BETWEEN ACTUAL NEW BUILDING 
| CONSTRUCTION IN 1930 AND FORECAST FOR 1931 
IN TWENTY BUILDING TYPES 


This comparison indicates only projects which were constructed from archi- 

tects’ plans. The figures for 1930 do not include engineering or other proj- 

ects where architects’. services were not ¢mployed. This particularly applies 
to the field of dwellings under $10,000 and to the industria! field. 

































































| ESTIMATED TOTAL 
| BUILDING RECORDED* UNRECORDED CONSTRUCTION 1931 
TYPES CONSTRUCTION, CONSTRUCTION 1930 FORECAST 
Automotive $86,984.700 $17,396.940 $104.381.640 $113,098,500 
Banks 59. 200.800 5,920,080 65,120.880 63,189.200 
| Apartments 308,042,700 77,010,675 _ 385.053.376 _ 311,548,800 
| Apartment Hotels 104,300.000 12,516,000 _ 116,816,000 _ 126,731,000 
|_Clubs, Fraternal, etc 44,877.800 _13.463.340 58,341,140 84,939,000 
Community & Memorial 35.85¢.200 3.585.620 39,441 820 77,461,300 
Churches 72,876.200 _14,575.240 87,451.440 119,375,100 
Dwellings (Below $20!) _78.200.000 15,640,000 93,840.00) 107,194,500 
Dwellings ($2CM-$S50M) __87.400.000 8,860.000 96.260.000 99,736,600 
| Dwellings (Over $50M) 72,600,000 3.630.000 76,230.000 74,591,300_ 
Hotels 53,346,300 _21.338.520 74,684.820 100,774,500 
| Hospitals 157.426,600 31,485,320  -188,911.920 _ 207,828,000 
| Industrial 343,286,900 34,328.690 377,615,590 _225.270,400 
| Office Buildings 216,671.800 43,334,360 260,006,160 _ 331,993,400 
| Public Buildings 120,269.400  12,026.940 _132,296.340 _ 426, 350,800 
| Schools 351,524,500 70,304,900 421.829.400 444,012,500 
| Stores 193,141,900 13,519,933 206,661,833 90,794,500_ 
Theatres 27,449,000 4,117,350 31,566,350 $4,337,000 
| Transportation 74,300.000 3,715,000 78.015.000 $5,042,500 
Welfare, Y.M.C.A.. etc 23.600.000 1,180,000 24,780,000 35,518,300 
Torats $2,511,354.800 $407,948,908 $2,919,303,708 $3,179,787,200 








()Based on fAgures from United States Department of Commerce and F. i’. Dodge 
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The gas industry suffered from the general industrial slump of 1930 rather less 
than almost any other nationwide industry. It is, therefore, in that much better posi- 
tion to be advantaged by general business recovery in 1931 and succeeding years. 


Important units in the industry—perhaps enough to constitute a major part of the in- 
dustry—are in process of readjustment for utilization of the immense natural gas re- 
sources uncovered in recent years. The progress of this readjustment as far as it has 
gone, plus the flexibility, adaptability and resourcefulness of the industry as proved in 
the past, tends to guarantee that the industry will come through this phase of adjust- 
ment to natural gas with advantage to itself and with entire satisfaction to the gas using 
public.—Bernard J. Mullaney, Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Comparison of Accounting 
Office and Distribution Depart- 
ment Methods for Ascertaining 

Unaccounted-For Gas 


RDINARILY unaccounted-for gas is taken as 

the difference between the reported sales and 

the reported send-out for the month. In 

arriving at the sales, however, it is difficult to 

determine the actual amount delivered to the 
consumers during the period in question because of the 
rotation of the domestic meter reading schedules. A 
comparative study is presented of the method in use in 
the accounting office of a gas company and the method 
suggested by the distribution department of the same 
company. 
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Los Angeles Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration 


Graph 1—Unaccounted-For Gas per Mile of Main. 
ing Department Figures. 


To determine unaccounted-for gas by the method in 
use in the accounting office proceed as follows. Deter- 
mine the send-out for each read day period contained in 
the monthly sales report and find the sum. Divide this 
sum by the number of read day periods and obtain an 
average send-out figure for a read day period. Divide 
the actual send-out from the first to the last of the month 
by the average send-out for a read day period and obtain 
a certain factor. Multiply the total sales as shown on 
the report by the factor determined above and determine 
what the sales would have been had they occurred from 
the first to the last of the month instead of during read 
day periods. Compare this figure to the send-out from 
the first to the last of the month and find the unaccount- 
ed-for gas. 

The objection to this method is found in the distortion 
which it gives to the individual monthly unaccounted-for 
figures. It is a method of approximation based on a 
weighted average, weighting the true sales of various 
read periods for the send-outs of such read periods. 





Portion of Committee Report, “Unaccounted-For Gas,” pre- 


sented before Pacific Coast Gas Assn., 1930 


This weighting process, however, is applied to the total 
of the various read figures and not to the separate items, 
taking the form of a factor by which the actual consump- 
tion is multiplied, and resulting in a fictitious figure. If 
this method is going to be accurate in the long run, it is 
readily seen that the total over a period of many months 
should closely approximate the total of the actual con- 
sumption reported every month (that is, the actual con- 
sumption before multiplication by the weighting factor). 
[f it does this, it would seem to be mostly chance, for, 
month by month, it operates in a perverse manner. As 
a matter of fact, the long time total is very close to the 
long time total of the actual consumption. The objection 
is not made to the long time accuracy, or lack of it, but 
simply to the distortion of the individual monthly figures. 
This distortion tends to obscure the true leakage condi- 
tion existing, and makes an analysis of system leakage 


on a monthly basis extremely difficult. (See graphs 1 
and 2.) 
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Graph 2—Unaccounted-For Gas per Mile of Main per Year. 
Accounting Department Figures. Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation 


The ideal way to determine monthly sales would be to 
read all consumers’ meters on the last day of the month, 
but this is rarely possible. For practical reasons, con- 
sumers’ meters are read by sections, a section each day 
throughout the month. Thus, the sales are recorded by 
read day periods, the total for each period being a report 
for a part of the system only. A grouping of periods 
is then generally made so that a figure is obtained which 
largely consists of gas consumed during the calendar 
month and which likewise includes most of the gas con- 
sumed during that month. This figure, however, in- 
cludes some gas actually consumed during the preceding 
month, and some gas actually consumed during the fol- 
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Graph 3—Sales by Months, Groups and Read Periods. Lo 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


lowing month, and excludes some gas actually consumed 
during the current month. The actual amount of gas 
consumed during the month can not be determined ex- 
cept by approximation. The problem is to determine 
what part of the sales reported for any one month ac- 
tually occurred in that month, what part in the preceding 
month, and what part in the following month. If these 
parts can be determined for each report, then the various 
parts belonging to the same month may be assembled 
and the actual sales for that month will be found. 


Graphic Representation 

Consider the accompanying diagram, graph 3, which, 
for the sake of simplicity, represents a system with only 
four read periods. The top horizontal lines represent 
the total sales each day; the horizontal lines under the 
top line represent the sales of each section of meters read 
on the same day. The various groups of read periods 
are designated by shaded areas; the monthly divisions 
by vertical lines. There are three kinds of divisions,— 
by read periods, by groups, and by months. All sales 
belonging to the same read period are designated by a 
number (1, 2, 3, or 4); all sales belonging to the same 
group are designated by a large letter (A, B, C, D, or 
E) ; and all sales belonging to the same month are desig- 
nated by a small letter (m, n, or p). Thus, the area 
designated (C 1) n represents that part of the sales 
which occurred in read section 1 of group C in month n. 
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Distribution Department Figures. Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


The known areas on the diagram are the various read 
sections (C1)m-+ (C1)n, (C4)n + (C4)p, etc. The 
various groups are also known, being merely the sums of 
specific read sections. The true monthly sales, for 
month n as an example, are (C l)n + (D1)n + 
(C2)n + (D2)n 4+ (C3)n + (D3)n+ (C4)n-} 
(B 4)n. Each of these items is a part of a known area, 
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although the parts separately are unknown. To deter- 
mine these parts, resort must be had to estimation. If a 
sound basis for dividing the various read sections into 
the parts of it which fall into different months can be 
found, and these parts determined, then the true month- 
ly sales will be very closely approximated. 
Effect of Leakage 

The sales are known to vary considerably day by day, 
so a straight time basis for estimation is unsound. Sales 
vary roughly with the send-out, being simply the send- 
out minus the leakage. If the leakage is small as com- 
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Graph 5—Unaccounted-For Gas per Mile of Main for Year 
Ending Periods. Gas Distribution Department Figures 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


pared with the send-out, then no great amount of error 
is introduced by using the send-out as a basis for ap- 
proximation. “As the most logical basis available, at any 
rate, it-is suggested that the parts of each read period 
which fall in different months be determined by the ratio 
of the send-outs for the corresponding periods of time 
involved in different months. Applying this method, the 
two parts (C 1)m and (C 1)n of read section (C 1)m 
+ (C 1)n, for example, would be determined by the 
ratio of the sendouts for the periods of time correspond- 
ing to (C 1)m and (C 1)n. The error introduced in 
this calculation would be only between months; the total 
of the estimated parts is always exactly equal to the 
actual consumption of that read section. Since the parts 
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Graph 6—Unaccounted-For Gas. Los Angeles Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation 


to which this method is applied are small parts of the 
whole sales, the error introduced in each would be a 
correspondingly small part of the total. Since each part 
is for a different period of time, the error of one would 
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tend to offset the error of another, the chances being 


that the errors would be as much plus as minus. The 
net error introduced in any one month is bound to be 
small. 

To sum up, the actual consumption by small sections 
is divided into two parts according to the most reasonable 
basis available, that is, the send-out. The parts belong- 
ing to the same month are assembled, and the total is 


The Economy of Mergers 


HIGHLY legitimate purpose in consolidation 

is that of making available a quality of man- 
agement not to be afforded by a smaller company,” 
Mr. Thomas R. Jones, Vice President and Gen 
eral Manager, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., said at a 
dinner meeting of the American Management Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, on June 9th in an address on “Post 
Merger Economies.” 

The Gold Dust merger is such a combination. In it 
were no economies of merging, but there were econo- 
mies in management. Other reasons for merging which 
Mr. Jones mentioned were: to effect internal econo- 
mies in manufacture, distribution and administration; 
to eliminate bad merchandising conditions; to smooth 
sales and production variations—especially in business 
of highly seasonal character it is advisable to choose 
the product so that the peaks of the one offset the 
valleys of the other; for personal reasons, for example 
the ambition of executives to be big; pure promotional 
reasons, an example being an excuse for stock-jobbing 
operation; and technical reasons. 

“The Diamond Match Company forms an interesting 
example of another reason for merging, that is, the 
utilization of byproducts,” Mr. Jones went on to say. 
This is not a true merger. It is.a growth. It origin- 
ally made only matches. Because it had surplus lum- 
ber, the company established 40 lumber yards. This 
put it into the building supply business. Some of the 
lumber still left on its hands, it started to make into 
toys and beehives. Beehives sell better with other 
bee supplies, so now the company is in the apiary 
business too. In an endeavor to produce an income 
from one of its cleared lumber tracts, it planted prunes, 
which put it also.into the fruit business. Dupont 
similarly branched out to Duco, Rayon, Celophane, and 
all familiar trade names of products based on gun cot- 
ton.” 

Mr. Jones then went on to show why mergers do not 
necessarily bring economies. “A merger is apt to pre- 
cipitate a decided let-down in morale of the executives 
of the constituent companies. They are apt to feel that 
a merger ends their troubles, that they may sit back 
and let some one else assume their burdens. Mergers 
are also likely to bring the committee form of govern- 
ment, which is disastrous. A merger causes a shifting 
of jobs—the placing of men into work with which they 
are unfamiliar. Moreover, it has been proved to be 
the rule that when all managed units are brought to- 
gether, the administrative expense is increased rather 
than lessened. Add to the above the necessity in many 
mergers of providing policy jobs for some of the heavy 
stockholders in order to get their consents to the mer- 
ger, and the personnel factor looms large as a rock 
on which the merger ship may become wrecked.” 
One aftermath of the merger of companies making 
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taken as the monthly sales. No extraneous factors are 
introduced, the long time sum can never be more nor 
less than the long time actual consumption, and, in addi- 
tion, each monthly figure closely approximates the true 
monthly sales. Graphs 4 and 5 show curves based upon 
figures computed by this method. Graph 6 shows com- 
parative curves of the accounting method and the dis- 
tribution method. 


identical products—to the surprise of the management, 
is a drop in total sales. One company recently pur- 
chased a second. They estimated that sales of the pur- 
chased company would decrease 30%—and to date 
their estimate has proved correct. ‘Periodically we 
hear much talk of the possibility of a merger of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward. So far nothing 
has happened. I believe that nothing will happen,” 
Mr. Jones said, “as it is very doubtful that one catalog 
will sell as much goods as two. Furthermore, such a 
merger would leave an opening for the ascendency of 
another mail-order house.” 


Other losses attending the merger of companies 
which Mr. Jones mentioned were those due to: excess 
assets; new investment and moving expense; inade- 
quate or topheavy organization; development expense 
necessary to the realization of engineering and manu- 
facturing savings; the problem of excess personnel; 
and excess financial structure. 

Management is the all-important consideration in 
merging, Mr. Jones went on to show. “The Hahn 
Department Stores, Incorporated, with branches in 
twenty-one cities over the United States have made no 
economies from group control,” he said. “They have 
no central purchasing. They maintain a complete ex- 
ecutive staff in each store. The central organization 
is merely for general direction and facilitation. Econo- 
my to date has been achieved in house cleaning. This 
is a management economy which could have been at- 
tained in the individual stores.” 

In conclusion Mr. Jones said: “I have shown that 
it is by no means a general rule that mergers make 
big earnings; that many of them do not make even the 
sum of the earnings of constituent companies; that 
many mergers are made with no thought of economies 
arising from the merger per se; that there are many 
forces in a consolidation which militate against econo- 
mies or which tend to create losses which offset econo- 
mies; that a well designed merger achieved under cer- 
tain proper conditions can make more money than the 
unmerged independents; that merging is not a sub- 
stitute for management, and that management is the 
first and most important consideration. This must 
not be construed to decry all mergers. I merely em- 
phasize that all is not gold that merges. 

“A consolidation, to justify its existence as a con- 
solidation, should accomplish things which were impos- 
sible to accomplish in the independent business of which 
it was constituted. It must produce: 1. a better prod- 
uct at the same price or the same product at a lesser 
price; 2. more stability in the industry; 3. more profit 
for the investor; 4. greater advance in the industry. 
If it is successful it will have been made up of a group- 
ing of successful businesses on a sound and conserva- 
tive capitalization, with adequate resources, competent 
personnel, and will have been based on management. 
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Gas Pipe Lines Cause 
New Economic Problems 


Conflict of interest threatens attack by railroads and brings 
about proposals of dangerous sigmficance to gas industry 


R. S. McBRIDE 


Consulting Editor, American Gas Journal 


EW AGENCIES for energy supply always occasions new economic problems. This 
is inevitable, since the supply of light, heat, and power and its application to the 
household, to transportation, and in industry is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the economic structure of the United States. It is not surprising that the 

tremendous development of gas pipe lines which has been going on during the past two 
years has caused considerable economic disturbance 


Gas supply on a huge scale is now successfully com- 
petitive with fuel-oil and coal supply. The result is a 
supplanting of other fuels by gas at a rate never before 
experienced in this country. The results are being felt 
far beyond the coal and oil industries. The decline in 
consumption of coal has been a serious factor affecting 
the welfare of American railroads, in particular. The 
carriers are confronted with large decline in freight 
tonnages. Estimates as to the extent of coal replace- 
ment range up to 200 million tons of coal per year by 
1940. Even a more conservative figure, half this size, 
indicates that the shrinkage in freight demand by the 
fuel industries will amount to many billions of ton-miles 
per year as the full development of natural gas and 
pipe-line systems is accomplished. The influence on the 
coal-mining industry and on labor required for mining 
are, of course, even more direct, and believed by some 
to be even more serious. 


Urgent Problem 


Perhaps the most important and urgent problem facing 
the public-utility gas business as a result of pipe-line 
development lies in the field of relations between the 
gas companies and the rail carrier systems. Some rail- 
road executives apparently believe that they can stand 
in the way of technical progress and by bringing about 
restrictive regulation on pipe lines prevent this inroad 
into their transportation business. To this end they 
apparently are backing the idea that gas pipe lines must 
be made common carriers and must be subject to Federal 
regulation through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or other Federal body. Such a proposal deserves care- 
ful consideration by gas executives because the conse- 
quences are probably even more far reaching than appear 
at first. 

Technical consequences of making a pipe line a com- 
mon carrier suggest serious difficulties at once. Let us 
suppose there are as few as a dozen producers of gas 
who desire to “ship” through the pipe line. If the line 
be a common carrier it must receive the gas from all of 
these producers for transportation at rates fixed by pub- 
lic avthority and transmit the gas to indicated destina- 
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tions on its lines promptly and in accordance with rules 
that doubtless would be formulated in great detail. One 
can imagine that the economic confusion would be quite 
as great as the inevitable intermingling of the commodity 
in the pipe line. The producer of gas of high heating 
value, free from inerts, and properly freed from natural 
gasoline would have no protection against contamination 
of his material with nitrogen, water vapor, condensible 
hydrocarbons, and other constituents offered by other 
shippers. Obviously, such commingling of supplies is 
not technically practicable nor economically sound. 

In the case of oil pipe lines operating as common car- 
riers it is feasible to store the oil to be shipped by one 
owner until a sufficient quantity has accumulated to war- 
rant devoting the pipe line exclusively to that shipment 
until it has been transmitted. It is not difficult to fix 
reasonable minimums of quanity below which the pipe 
line may not reasonably be required to accept shipments. 
Similar storage of gas, one lot after another, practically 
without commingling, is, of course, a physical impos- 
sibility. Storage facilities, either in the field or at the 
destination, for quantities accumulated during a week, a 
month, or for a longer period are, of course, impracti- 
cable of erection and maintenance. Thus, on technical 
grounds alone, it seems that the making of pipe lines for 
gas into common carriers is an unreasonable thing. 


Regulation and Good Judgment 


There are perhaps certain factors in some of the pres- 
ent pipe-line practices against which reasonable objection 
may be offered. It is not altogether in the public interest 
for a pipe-line management arbitrarily to take gas from 
certain producers and refuse to take from their next 
neighbors, who are thereby prevented from producing 
gas on their property and lose it to their neighbors who 
can produce because they have facilities for marketing. 
Regulation of such matters is, however, a question of 
local good judgment on the part of the gathering-line 
and transmission-line companies. It may, if necessary, 
be regulated by state authority. It certainly is il 
matter of Federal concern. 

Another complication in public relations occasioned by 
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extensive pipe-line development is analogous to that 
which has troubled state and municipal authorities dur- 
ing recent years in the fair handling of electric-light and 
power systems. Such local authorities have a very real 
problem to face when determining the proper local rate 
for eléctricity, and now for gas, when a large element of 
cost is occasioned by operations of an interstate company 
that lies largely, if not wholly, beyond the jurisdiction of 
the state officials. Politicians have frequently made 
much capital out of this situation. They have alleged all 
manner of unfairness to the public and claimed that 
charges were excessive simply because they were not 
based on operations whose every detail was subject to 
state authorities’ investigation and regulation. This 
situation still-troubles the electric utilities, and it is one 
to which gas-company executives should give careful 
consideration at just this time. 

Pitiless publicity is an alliterative phrase often over- 
worked. Perhaps, however, it would be worth while to 
work it a bit with reference to gas pipe-line costs. Let 
us suppose that the state authorities are fixing a price 
for gas at Squash Center. They investigate the local 
expenses and can appraise with fair accuracy the ele- 
ments of distribution cost, management charges, com- 
mercial expense, and required return on the investment 
in local distribution system and other property. The 
commission is, however, merely presented with a state- 
ment that “The Squash Center Gas company buys its 
gas from the Interstate Pipe-Line Company, Incorpo- 
rated, for 27 cents per M.” The local company cannot 
and the pipe-line company will not, tell the state authori- 
ties the justification for this 27 certs. 


Food for Demagogues 


Here is the basis for a first-class political tirade by 
dlemagogues seeking to undermine the public relations of 
not only this, but of all gas companies within the state. 
Rest assured that the more radical politicians are likely 
to take advantage of this opportunity to the full. The 
only answer to such a situation appears to be the making 
of a clear, unquestioned public record of costs entering 
into the 27 cents so that the state authorities may through 
the voluntary cooperation of the interstate concern go 
back into the records to determine to their own satis- 
faction the reasonableness of the 27 cents. 

Modern utility regulation apparently is based on the 
theory that state authorities have such moral, even 
though they may not have such legal, authority. Cer- 
tainly the state authorities are required by all present 
practice to determine-whether capital investment made 
by the local company is prudent, whether their other ex- 
penditures seem reasonable, and whether items of cost 
allowed in rate making are proper before they are in- 
cluded in the rate to be charged to the public. Far- 
seeing utility executives have agreed that similar right 
should be extended to state authorities with reference to 
price paid by local concerns for gas or electricity supplied 
to them by interstate corporations. The reasonableness 
of the price paid by the local company is of concern to 
the public. These utility executives say, therefore, that 
the officials charged with regulation are entitled to check 
the reasonableness of the price paid by being given ade- 
quate knowledge of the elements of cost which enter, 
even those running clear back to the gas field or to the 
water-power plant. 

Gas executives may regard this demand for publicity 
as an unreasonable intrusion into their interstate activi- 
ties. However, before they decide against granting 
publicity, it will be well for them to consider some of 
the consequences of refusal. ; , 
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First, refusal will create a basis for public belief that 
there is some improper matter involved that the com- 
panies are afraid to disclose. This will affect general 
public relations and in all probability on a long-time 
basis. 

Second, the most cordial cooperation with state 
authorities in securing of genuine economy for public 
service cannot be expected if the commission is placed 
between the deviling of politicians and the deep sea of 
secrecy on the part of the utility. Without such co- 
operation the difficulties and the costs of effective man- 
agement are often greatly increased. It will result in 
actual economy to the company, as well as better feeling 
and a more comfortable management situation, to have 
a frank and open relationship maintained. 

Third, a complete open record of all factors bearing 
on gas costs as delivered to the city limits will be the 
surest means of meeting the present threat of Federal 
regulation and the establishment of a “common carrier” 
basis for pipe lines. This third factor is one that de- 
serves immediate consideration by the leaders of the 
\merican gas industry. 

Railroad executives are in a very difficult position to- 
day. Confronted with a shrinking demand for their 
services in the important field of fuel transportation, 
they naturally are going to fight to retain for their cor- 
porations as much business as is possible. Some of them 
are bound to be foolish enough to attempt methods that 
represent interference with true economy and engineer- 
ing progress. Some of them may be as foolish as the 
buggy-whip manufacturers who wanted a whip socket 
placed on the dash-boards of automobiles. Wiser mem- 
bers of the group will, however, not take such a foolish 
stand. They may, however, welcome for their contem- 
porary in the transportation business, the pipe line, the 
same misery in detailed Federal regulation as they them- 
selves experience. It will not be surprising, therefore, 
if the full weight of their extremely powerful influence 
be placed behind the Federal measures proposed making 
pipe lines subject to Interstate Commerce Commission 
control, and the still more dangerous proposal that pipe 
lines be by statute converted into common carriers. 


Get-together Desirable 


Fortunately, some of the far-seeing executives in both 
utility and rail groups realize that a meeting of minds is 
desirable on this matter. The daily press has recently 
reported, and apparently reliably, that Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty has invited railroad executives to meet with 
him and other pipe-line executives to discuss this ques- 
tion of gas, gasoline, and crude-oil pipe lines. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, has agreed to participate in 
such a conference. The utilities should take great com- 
fort from this evidence. Mr. Doherty and Mr. Willard 
are outstanding figures in their respective fields. They 
have long been recognized as men who place the general 
welfare of their industries in the front rank when deter- 
mining general policies. It may well be that this con- 
ference will clear up much of the difficulty that threatens. 
[t is to be hoped that such fortunate result will follow. 

[t will be particularly fortunate if there can be de- 
veloped some scheme whereby railroad rights of way 
may be utilized to the maximum safe and economic de- 
gree for the placing of pipe-line structures. By such 
scheme, whether the pipe line be under railroad, under 
utility, or under independent management, a common 
interest may perhaps often be served. Certainly it will 


(Continued on page 75) 
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POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF NATURAL GAS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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Putting Waste Natural Gas 
to Work 


Government Studies its Possible Utilization of 
Production of Chemical Products 


HE possible utilization of natural gas, now being 

wasted in many fields in enormous quantities, 

for the production of numerous valuable chem- 
ical products is being studied by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

The production of oil during the early development 
of new oil fields is usually accompanied by large quan- 
tities of natural gas, says Harold M. Smith, associate 
petroleum chemist, in a report just made public by 
the Bureau of Mines. Since in most fields gas under 
pressure is the main source of the energy causing the 
oil to move through the sands into the wells and thence 
to the surface, this coincident production of natural 
gas will continue as long as present day producing 
methods are used. Generally the use of this gas is 
restricted, and markets are not readily available. Con- 
sequently, a large portion of the gas produced at such 
times is often wasted by being blown into the air. 

In some of the important California fields the sur- 
plus natural gas production has run into enormous 
figures. In the Turner Valley field of Canada 250,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas is being burned daily in flam- 
beaus, as there is no present outlet for the gas ex- 
cept at prohibitive cost. 

Similar losses of gas occur in oil fields all over the 
world, and within the last few years much thought and 
engineering effort have been directed toward finding 
means of utilizing this gas profitably. 

One possible method of utilization is in the manu- 
facture of chemical products, and much work has been 


Pei 2 har is oy lls Whang Sar Nita: mince, 


done on the various types of reactions that might be of 
commercial value. The reactions offering means of 
approach to the problem may be devided roughly into 
three general classes (1) Controlled oxidation, either 
with steam, or by oxygen, or by gases containing oxygen ; 
(2) pyrolysis, the breaking up of the hydrocarbon mole- 
cules with heat and the uniting of these parts to form 
new substances, or, in the extreme, the decomposition to 
carbon and hydrogen; (3) chlorination, the replacement 
by chlorine of more or less hydrogen in the hydrocarbon 
molecules. 

The Bureau of Mines has been actively studying cer- 
tain of these reactions for some time, the purpose being 
to develop simple and economical means for utilizing 
gas which otherwise would be wasted. The Pitts- 
burgh station has been studying catalytic and oxidation 
processes, and the Bartlesville, Okla., station has been 
investigating the possibilities of pyrolysis, exclusive of 
cracking direct to the elements carbon and hydrogen. 

At present very few products can be obtained on a 
commercial basis by synthesis from natural gas, and 
in fact some products have been found only in relatively 
small amounts in laboratory experiments. In the pres- 
ent day development of chemistry, however, that which 
is curious today becomes commonplace tomorrow, so 
that in studying the possibilities of these various reac- 
tions the chemist makes no apology for considering the 
apparently insignificant products that are of minor com- 
mercial importance at present. 

Recently there has been much interest in the hydro- 
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genation of oils. An important method of obtaining 
the necessary hydrogen is by the interaction of natural 
gas and steam at temperatures of about 500 degrees 
Centigrade or lower in the presence of catalysts such as 
iron oxide. The products are chiefly hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide. The latter is removed by suitable scrub- 
bing, and fairly pure hydrogen is thus obtained. Its 
major uses are as a reducing agent in the process indus- 
tries; the hydrogenation of mineral and vegetable oils 
and coal; and the synthetic production of ammonia, 
which is widely used as a refrigerant, and in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. 


Methane also reacts with steam at 900° C. in the 
presence of suitable catalysts to give a mixture contain- 
ing one volume of carbon monoxide and three volumes of 
hydrogen. This mixture of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen (water-gas) is the basis for several catalytic syn- 
theses. At high pressures and at temperatures of 200 
to 400° C. in the presence of suitable catalysts water gas 
yields methanol (methyl or wood alcohol). Methanol 
is used widely as a solvent, a denaturant, and an organic 
intermediate in the formation of other compounds. At 
atmospheric pressure in the presence of iron or cobalt 
catalysts many compounds may be formed, among them 
liquid hydrocarbons and oxygenated compounds which 
could be blended with gasoline. Acetone, a valuable 
solvent and intermediate for nitrocellulose lacquers and 
explosives may be obtained by a similar process. 

Methane, with the proper catalysts and under suitable 
conditions of temperature and pressure may be oxidized 
directly by oxygen, or oxygen-containing gases to for- 
maldehyde and other oxygenated products. Formalde- 
hyde has in recent years become of much importance in 
the synthesis of resins such as bakelite. Formaldehyde 
is also a valuable antiseptic. 

By pyrolysis methods hydrogen may also be obtained. 
Other gases formed in the pyrolysis of natural gas are 
acetylene, butadiene, ethylene, propylene and butylene. 
Acetylene is used in welding and cutting metal; and may 
be used to prepare acetaldehyde, which is further used in 
silvering mirrors or in the preparation of medicinals such 
as chloral, a soporific. Butadiene under proper treat- 
ment condenses to form an artificial rubber having the 
same general composition as natural rubber. Ethylene 
has recently come into use in ripening fruits. It is also 
finding use as an anesthetic. However, its major use at 
present is in the synthesis of ethylene glycol, an anti- 
freeze for water-cooled motors. Ethylene is also the 
basis for a series of important lacquer solvents. If de- 
sired, ethyl alcohol, widely used as a solvent, and also 
in the preparation of other compounds such as ether, may 
be prepared from ethylene. Again by the proper reac- 
tion with chlorine, ethylene chloride is formed. This is 
a valuable solvent, especially for fats and essential oils, 
and is also used as an anesthetic. Propylene finds use 
as an anesthetic, and also in the synthesis of isopropyl 
alcohol, which is being substituted for ethyl alcohol with 
good results in certain instances. Butylene is also used 
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in the preparation of certain butyl alcohols which are 
being used as solvents in the chemical industries. 

The principal liquids formed in the pyrolysis of hydro- 
carbon gases are benzene, toluene, and xylene. Benzene 
is a valuable product and forms the basis of many chemi- 
cal processes. Thus are obtained aniline and the entire 
series of aniline dyes, and many explosives, perfumes, 
and medicinals. In addition benzene is an excellent sol- 
vent and antiknock motor fuel. Toluene is the basis of 
the familiar T.N.T. (trinitrituluol), of dyes, and of 
saccharin, a sugar substitute 400 times as sweet as sugar. 
Xylene is similarly used in the synthesis of dyes and 
other products, and also to a large extent as a solvent. 

The solids resulting from pyrolysis are chiefly naph- 
thalene and anthracene. Naphthalene is well known as 
an insecticide in the form of moth balls. It is also the 
basis for the important indigo dyes. Anthracene is used 
in the synthesis of alizarin dyestuffs. Finally, under 
certain conditions of cracking carbon black, widely used 
in making ink, compounding rubber, and as a pigment 
for paint, is obtained. 

Chlorination is generally applied to methane, although 
the other gases may be chlorinated. From methane four 
products may be made: Methyle chloride, much used as 
a refrigerant; methylene chloride, a solvent; chloroform, 
a general anesthetic, solvent, and intermediate in the 
formation of other compounds; carbon tetrachloride, a 
solvent, used in fire extinguishers and medicinally in 
combatting the hook worm. 

Even if the technical difficulties attendant upon the 
commercial production of the various products men- 
tioned are solved, the economic side of the problem 
should receive serious consideration. Since, however, 
the raw material under consideration is virtually a waste 
product, any return, however small, would be profitable 
and an aid to conservation of natural resources. More- 
over, it has happened many times in the development of 
the chemical industries that the large production of a 
chemical product at an attractive price has stimulated its 
use. For example, benzene, which at present is too high 
in price for widespread use as an antiknock medium 
in motor fuel, would undoubtedly be attractive to many 
refiners if available at a more moderate cost. Finally, 
most of these processes, while they may appear simple 
on paper, probably will not be ready for general use for 
several years, as there are many technical difficulties to 
be solved before commercial application is feasible. 
When the processes are ready for commercial use many 
of the present economic hindrances may have disap- 
peared. But regardless of economic considerations the 
study of these reactions involving the use of natural gas 
is of importance both at present and for the future, for, 
as mentioned previously, that which is a chemical curi- 
osity today becomes the commonplace and important 
chemical tomorrow. 

Further details are given in Information Circular 6388, 
“Possible Utilization of Natural Gas for the Production 
of Chemical Products,” copies of which may be obtained 
from the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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The 


Mechanical 
Grate 


JOHN H. WOLFE 


Superintendent, Gas Manufacturing, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


(Continued from December issue) 


Recording Instruments and Operating Records 


N order to do an efficient job of operating any 

machine it is necessary to maintain accurate rec- 

ords of the input of raw materials and output of 

finished materials. With an automatic machine this 

becomes still more important. The writer recom- 
mends that, with a mechanical grate, the following re- 
corders will pay the cost of their installation many times 
over: 


(1) Flow recorder on blast air to generator 

(2) Flow recorder on blast air to carburetter. 

(3) Flow recorder on steam to generator. 

(4) Differential recorder, loss through generator. 

(5) Pyrometers (recording), top of carburetter, 
bottom of superheater, and top of superheater. 

(6) Ammeter (recording) on driving motor. 

(7) Flow recorder or recorders on steam produced 


on waste heat boiler and water jacket. 


Figure No. 12 shows an installation of the recording 
instruments outlined above, as well as the necessary indi- 
cating gages. 

The record obtained on gage No. 4 is particularly im- 
portant, in that it shows the trend of pressure loss 
through the generator, and thus gives the operator ad- 
vance notice of bad fire or clinker conditions by show- 
ing an increase in the back pressure through the fire. 
Trouble can often be averted by changing the air and 
steam balance, whereupon the chart record will respond 
by returning to normal. 

The current consumption, as registered on recorder 
No. 6, is a valuable criterion of the load on the driving 
motor, and will foretell any departure from normal 
operations. Should the clinker become too hard or gum- 
my the ash removal load is increased, which is reflected 
on the ammeter. Here again prompt action by changing 
the proportions of steam and air may prevent a shut 
down.: 

In order to prevent the overloading and damaging of 
the A.B.C. grate the driving mechanism is equipped with 
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Fig. 12—Recording and Indicating Instruments on Set 
equipped with Automatic Grate. Spring Gardens Station, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore 


a shear pin which breaks when the stress reaches a pre- 
determined point. 


Other records which are required are as follows: 
(1) Record of fuel charged per hour. 
(2) Record of oil used per hour. 
(3) Record of number of runs made per hour. 
(4) Record of interruptions to generation, with 
reason therefor. 
(5) Record of time of ash removal and weight of 
ash removed per dump. 
(6) Record of gas made per hour. 
(7) Record of ratio of cubic feet of air used per 
pound of steam. 
(8) Record of percentage of weight of ash re- 
moved to weight of fuel charged. 
(9) Record of fuel analysis determined on repre- 
sentative sample taken over one week. 
(10) Record of ash analysis determined on repre- 
sentative sample taken over one week. 
(11) Record of clinker location. 


From the above data operating efficiencies can be cal- 
culated and results compared. Item No. 11 is determined 
on the basis of measurements on %" diameter test rods 
which are inserted into the fire about every three or four 
hours through sight cocks. The rods are allowed to re- 
main for several minutes and are then pulled out and 
the heated portions measured and the location of the fire 
zone is plotted from these measurements. By this 
means an accurate picture of the fire can be drawn 
which is of value in controlling fuel bed conditions. 
This method is used with all U.G.I. machines. 


Desirability of Additional Automatic Equipment 


Since the automatic grate is able to perform the 
functions of maintaing a clean and active generator and 
of removing the ash produced, it would seem wise to 
further automatize the generator and set by the addi- 
tion of such proven equipment as an automatic charger, 
to deliver the generator fuel to the set in uniform and 
predetermined weights per cycle, and automatic volume 
regulators to control the input of air and steam, and to 
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maintain them at a uniform rate, cycle after cycle. It is 
certain that such automatization will remove many of 
the variables which now prevent the automatic grate from 
being the complete success which it might be in every 


installation. Man has worked throughout the ages to 
secure control of his combined friends and enemies, fire, 
wind, and water, and there is now available the equip- 
ment which will enable him to secure complete and ac- 
curate control of all three. Why not utilize them so 
that the highest efficiency may be achieved ? 


Maintenance 


This is a subject of vital concern to every operator, as 
high maintenance costs may to a large extent nullify 
other savings, and thus reduce the attractiveness of an 
installation. The manufacturers are aware of this and 
are continually seeking to improve the design and con- 
struction of their machines as experience directs. 

Extremely severe conditions exist at the base of a 
generator. The grate must be able to withstand highly 
corrosive and abrasive conditions. The atmosphere sur- 
rounding it is alternately oxidizing and reducing. Mois- 
ture is always present in the form of condensed steam. 
The steam and back or down run gases are wet, and the 
latter is laden with hydrogen sulphide. Some cokes, 
which are quenched with brackish or salty water, con- 
tain chlorides, particularly magnesium chloride, which 
breaks down readily releasing gaseous chlorine. This 
attacks the metal avidly, particularly steel. Add to these 
destructive forces the effect of rapid changes of tempera- 
ture and the scouring and scrubbing of coke and ash 
which continually presents to the gases a fresh surface 
for oxidation and corrosion, and one realizes why the 
destruction of equipment is so rapid. Moisture con- 
densing in the ashes leaches out sulphur acids which 
add their forces to assist in the general destruction. 
With this picture in mind one realizes that only the most 
resistant metals and alloys must be used if low mainte- 
nance is to result. Where it is impossible to entirely 
guard against these effects small, cheap, and easily re- 
placeable parts should be installed. 

Unfortunately, maintenance costs are not readily de- 
terminable on installations made to date, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place the first units were largely ex- 
perimental in nature and changes, and improvements 
were made from time to time so that actual maintenance 
and replacement costs could not be segregated. 

Secondly, some of the first installations, although 
they have been installed for a long time, have been oper- 
ated for but a short time in the aggregate. 

Thirdly, improvements are continually being made and 
these have, in many cases, been added to existing ma- 
chines. This assists in reducing maintenance costs be- 
cause any changes made have taken into consideration the 
maintenance cost factor. 

Structural defects of the A.B.C. grate, which have 
been or are in process of being corrected, are as follows: 


(1) Weak internal supporting spider. Corrected. 

(2) Breaker Beams. Design and distribution of 
water have been changed and methods of re- 
placing wear standardized. 

(3) Drive mechanism. This has been designed to 
obviate points of wear. 

(4) Erosion of water cooled crusher sections. 
Overcome by installing dry wall of fire brick. 

(5) Burning of grate segments. Improved design 


has facilitated air and steam distribution and 
has prevented burning. , 
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Structural defects of the U.G.I. grate, which have 
been or are being remedied, are as follows: 


(1) Stopping up and burning of cone or grate 
segments. This has been corrected by re- 
designing. 

Cracking of crusher ring. A change in de- 
sign has provided for reduction of strain due 
to centering of cone grate. 

Checking and cracking of ash pan. This has 
been eliminated by the use of expansion joints 
in the new design. 

Wearing of clinker extractors. An improved 
design has been made to insure longer life. 
Erosion of inner face of boiler jacket. It is 
expected that this can be compensated for by 
welding strips on the inner sheet so that the 
whole sheet will not have to be renewed. 


The maintenance data, which have been reported 
through the Water Gas Committee of the American Gas 
Association, are as follows: 


1927 A.G.A. Proceedings 


A.B.C. Grate at Chicago By-Product Coke Company. 
Maintenance estimated at $1400.00 per year per ma- 
chine more than maintenance on hand cleaned set. 


1928 A.G.A. Proceedings 


A.B.C. Grate at Chicago By—Product Coke Company. 

Over a period of seventeen months’ operation an aver- 
age of 3.4 days per month was lost due to checkering, 
grate repairs, general overhauling of set and standby 
time. Wear on ends of breaker beams was reduced by 
applying Stellite, an alloy very resistant to abrasion. 


1929 A.G.A. Proceedings 


A.B.C. Grate at Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 

A comparison of total set maintenance, including grate 
repair, checkering, etc., of the automatic grate with the 
hand cleaned set brought out the following costs: 


Total Set Maintenance Gas made 


Maintenance c per M. per set year 
Per Automatic Grate Set ....$7656 0.61 1,254,000 M 
Per Hand Cleaned Set ...... $3384 0.34 990,000 M 
Volume equivalent on Hand 
i Se re 4285 0.34 1,254,000 M 
Comparative Excess of Auto- 
ah mas, seo dine walt $3371 0.27 


A.B.C. Grates at Kings County Lighting Company. 
Reported maintenance cost of Automatic Grate sets 
to be the same as hand cleaned sets. 


1930 A.G.A. Proceedings 


A.B.C. Grates at Kings County Lighting Company. 

Maintenance costs for water gas sets was lower in 
1929 than in 1928, proving to them that mechanical grates 
are not excessive on maintenance. 

Additional maintenance data, obtained from private 
sources, are as follows: 

A.B.C. Grates at Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company at Baltimore. 

Maintenance costs on generator, including grate, over 
a period of three years, or 41,793 operating hours, aver: 
aged $525.00 per thousand operating hours, or 0.19c pei 
M. The set with highest maintenance cost averaged 
$749.00 per thousand operating hours, or 0.27c per M., 
while the set with lowest cost averaged $324.00 per thou- 
sand operating hours, or 0.12c per M. 
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Haug or U.G.I. Grate on one of older installations. 

Total maintenance cost of generator, including jacket 
was $1180.00 for a gas production of 1,526,500 M, or 
0.08c per M. 


Operating Results 


A review was made of published results over the 
period of 1927 to 1930, inclusive, and the following sum- 
mary made so as to gather together the scattered data 
for the convenience of the reader. All of this data was 
gleaned from A.G.A. Proceedings, Report of Water Gas 
Committees, and the year of report will be noted as head- 
ing under Company name— 


A.B.C. Automatic Grates. 


Chicago By-Product Coke Corporation. 
1927. The following computed saving of the auto- 
matic grate, as against hand cleaned sets, was reported. 





ye a i ee ..---.0.2 gal. per M. 
Fuel—Coke (Ash 7.73%) .......:00.ceeeees .2.0 Ibs. per M. 
Steam decomposition was 18% higher on automatic grate 


1928. The steam decomposition on the automatic 
grate was 61% to 62% complete, and it used 10% less 
steam than the hand cleaned sets. Blue gas quality was 
303 B.t.u. per cubic foot. A 56 hour test run showed as 
follows: 


SE ECMO cca Se cbbsedeneieeecs 26.97 lbs. per M 
ed ens wacarpivpbaaie.on ade wee . 27.4 Ibs. per M. 
BRE VuiG i ckigie vida sniee banca: 212 M. cu. ft. per set hour 


1929. Comparison of automatic grate and hand 
cleaned sets showed as follows: 


Automatic Hand Clean- 


Grate ed Sets 
Steam Decomposition .............ecee. 62% 50% 
ee a ear 303 290 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore. 


1928. Saving of completely automatic set over hand 
cleaned operation is % to 1 lb. of generator fuel 
(coke) per M, and 0.1 gal. of oil per M, and 8% of 
generator steam consumption. Capacities can be adjust- 
ed to meet operating conditions over a range of 3,800 M 
to 4,800 M per set day. 


Detroit City Gas Company. 


1930. Automatic grate showed saving of 0.99 Ibs. of 
generator fuel (bituminous coal) per M, but increased 
oil consumption of .04 gals. per M as against hand 
cleaned operation. Also, make increased 1,480 cu. ft. 
per set hour and 320 M per set day with a 1.89 hours 
per set day increase in productive time. 


Kings County Lighting Company 
1929. Reported following results: 


Period Operation Lbs. Coke per M. 


5 months last year Hand Cleaned 29.5 
5 months this year Automatic Grates 29.3 
2 months following Automatic Grates 28.4 


1930. Reported make per set hour. 
No. 6 Automatic Grate .................5 200 M 
No 7 Automatic Grate .............. ; 199 M 


s in 1929 showed saving of 1.2 lbs. of coke per 
Result 1929 sl 1 g of 1.2 lt ke { 

, wi y r oil results as against hand cleanec 
M, with slightly better oil It gainst hand cl 1 
operation. Automatic operation produces from 12% to 

0 s per set day of average 23.6 hours opera- 
15% more ga t day of ge 2 f 
tion. Tests on brick lined crusher sections showed a 


‘ saving of 0.2 lbs. coke per M, as against water cooled 


crusher section operation. 
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Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 
1928. A 140 hour test indicated: 


Coke (Ash 6.9%) ........+2+--.2/.3 Ibs. per M 

My 55s ae eid < ke ee wha 3.56 gals. per M 

DE har kdactincebibaden ees re 201.3 M. cu. ft. per set hour 
Bituminous Coal Operations showed : 

ES epee 27.0 lbs. per M 

Rte hca -Nectswratakedies ee 3.4 gals. per M 

I Rr ore reer 153 M cu. ft. per set hour 

and over a series of coals an average of 

GE ox apace Oakes quien 26-28.5 Ibs. per M 

Re wit des Ga sous cha ee aa 3.2- 3.5 gals per M 

ee 5 5d ata bok a pan ee 550-580 per cu. ft. 

ISS 5.5.0 we wieeie S Acisyed se aoe 110-160 M cu. ft. per set 

hour 


1929. Reports on Bituminous Coal operations indi- 
cated : 


‘ 


en RS ES 26.8 Ibs. per M 
Me ore hake eck be meeebleuaes nes 3.6 gals. per M 
BE Fe s.cidicws oes cekbeieake 570 
MR iit a ae ee eee 163 M cu. ft. per set hour 
OO ee eee eee 31.8 lbs. per M 


Fuel saving 3 lbs. per M. 


1930. Further Report on Bituminous Coal operation 
showed : 


eet is.ote Ah) ..555..665..5.8 28.1 lbs. per M 

ge AeA rere eee 

PS AS ints badesie et awa weer bang 570 

Pic kb vaeusdeawenmerke was 161 M cu. ft. per set hour 


Haug or U.G.I. Automatic Grates. 





Installation at Camden. Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company of N. J. 


1930. Results over various periods showed as fol- 
lows: 


Results prior Oct., 1929 Nov., 1929 


to change after change 3 weeks test 
Coke, lbs. per M 28.4 27.3 


Oil, gals. i EN er er 3.01 3.34 “34 
ET ohn as Dante Ksa mas bas 526 540 539 
Make M cu. ft. per set day ... 3,685 3,703 


Installation at Chester, Pa., Philadelphia Electric Co. 
1930. Results on reforming oil gas were as follows: 


One Month’s Average 
Operations Operations 


CN RO NE yi si kee pairs «0p cee ONE 10.8 12.0 
Re | arr oA. 4.2 
Make, M cu. ft. per set day ........... 4,470 6,000 
I Re RR tp ay ER gar about 525 520 


Installation at Industrial Plant. 
1930. Results on Blue Gas Production were as below: 


7 day period 7 day-period 


Ce Mee: BO BL occ ccs lacs. aebuesee 32 33.5 
OS Rees Oo ee hare een es 288 294 
Make M cu. ft. per set day ............. 4200 4865 


Installation at New Bedford Gas and Edison Light. 
1930. Detailed reports on operation are as follows: 


May, — Aug., —_ Oct. Nov. ae 1929 corm 1929 
a, 1929 Oct., *929 1929 1929 Feb. 1930 ney ° 1930 


incl. incl incl. incl. 
Coke, Ibs. 
> ¢€ tr M 
(Ash 8%)..29.9 27.3 27.5 268 27.7 27.8 
Oil, gals 
per UE see OF 3.25 3.27 3.09 3.27 3.25 
FS ere ves ut ——- Pm 


Make, M cu. 
ft. per set 
ee 174.0 188.3 189.0 198.0 208.0 199.3 


Installation at Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
1928 Results on Blue Gas Production showed: 
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ee NS ge EE Or eT Ceara e PETTY PTET TOT ee 31.8 
Make. MM ct. £0: 008 GOh COG cccicsactacasirnsarcaaasawes 3,007 


1930. Carburetted Water Gas Manufacturing Re- 
sults indicated: 


2 weekstest Nov. 13-21, 1929 


8 days test 
Cone i: MOP. Mee. ce eke anae 23.00 22.85 
CR REE RG IE) 526s. cocsnctesnaes 3.86 3.84 
OEE Re EN ee ener ee 534 533 
Oil Biheiency SOOT «..... ccicc esc 81,600 
Oil EBGiciency 237/44 2... o0ccceee 87,200 
Steam used, lbs. per M .......... ar 29.5 
Make, M. cu. ft. per set day ...... 6,124 6,092 
ee RI PE an aiid desccasendes 23; 


Installation at West Conshohocken, Pa. 


1927. <A test run of 149.85 hours showed: 
GE SE a ee ee re 
Oil, gals. ENC onl sae ssi aia Ae eee oes < 6a eecdaed eee 2.60 
ER Ae ES ee ers PEE eer eee ee eee 484 
Ce SCIEN, SUT iis as ko cen sen ks hachebeseesse0sees 91,070 
i ee es OE MON I i doc ee ces cccuceeneacas 160.45 
Pe OE BE MD ho iain sce i ciwasrcsccesees 4 3,767 
ee EE hic cd eaack vasdicisaveeerssenn DED 
SORE TNE, SOON, FOO RE Eo cece c cc ascsvesicccase 19.78 
Steam to purge, lbs. per M 5.21 
Sy CS NE i cn dsccnccevsecasces veces 26.33 
Steam make up, total, Ibs. per M ............ » S163 


1928. Results were as follows: 
April and May June March 
1927 1927 1928 
oS et 26.0 29.3 


Coke, kind 
Oil, gals. per M 
Make, M. cu. ft. per set day .......... 3750 


EB I Pe ELE eS Piling Vinton Camden 
2.09 2.12 
3850 4225 


Under published results generator cooling water and 
steam heat losses were as follows: 


A.B.C. Grate. 
Location Year Reported Loss From Fuel Ibs: per M 
eee 1928 Crusher walls & beam Coke 0.5 
Mineapolis 1928 Crusher walls & beam Coal 0.47-.51 
Ce nae sss 1929 Crusher walls & beam Coke 0.5 
CHAGRIN nes 1929. Beam Coke 0.2 
Kings County .1929 Crusher walls & beam Coke 0.5 
Kings County .1930 Beam Coke 0.3 
ae are 1930 Crusher walls & beam Coal 0.53 
Baltimore ..... * Crusher walls & beam Coke 0.5 


* Inserted by author. 


Haug or U.G.I. Grate. 


Location Year ReportedLoss From Fuel Lbs. Steam 
per M 
West Conshohocken ...... 1928 Jacket Coke 19.78 
Philadelphia Gas Works.. 1930 Jacket Coke 15.00 
CN vet eussiosassus 1930 Jacket Coke 12.00 
Average Production ...... 1930 Jacket Coke 20.00 


The carbon losses in ash from automatic grates were 
reported as follows: 


Type Grate Location Year Reported Period Fuel % Carbon . ues 
A.B.C. Chicago 1927 — Coke 15 Avg. —- 
A.B.C Chicago 1928 13 mo. Coke 14.64 _- 
A.B.C. Chicago 1929 1928 yr. Coke 12.00 — 

H’nd Clean’d Chic’g0 1929 1928yr. Coke 30-40 - 
A.B.C. Minn. 1928 — Coke 15 Avg. 0.98 
A.B.C. Minn. 1928 — Coal 13.5Avg. 0.31 
A.B.C. Baltmre 1928-29 -- Coke 15 Avg. _- 
U.G.I. N. Bedf’'d 1930 — Coke 12-20 -— 
U.G.I. Phila. Gas Works 

1930 — Coke 12 —- 


Miscellaneous Data 


Seyeral items of interest which show the trend, in au- 
tomatic grate operation are as follows: 
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Relation of Percentage of Down or Back Run Steam 
and Fusion Point of Ash with A.B.C. Grates: 


Ash Fusion Point 


Location Yr. Reported Run % Run of Fuel 
Chicage 1927-28 Down 63.5 2300 — Coke 
Chicago 1927-28 Down 73 2650 — Coke 
Baltimore 1928 Back 60 2300-50— Coke 
Baltimore Present Back 45 2250 — Coke 
Minneapolis 1929 Back 69 _- — Bit. Coal 
Minneapolis 1929 Back 73 - — Bit. Coal 


Time Lost in Removing Ashes on Automatic Grates: 


No. of 

Kind of Year Dumps Time Lost 

Grate Location Reported per day per day Fuel 
A.B.C. Chicago 1927 4 — Coke 
A.B.C. Minneapolis 1928 2 12 min. Coke 
A.B.C. Minneapolis 1928 1 12 min. Coal 
A.B.C. Baltimore 1928 5 30 min. Coke 
A.B.C. Baltimore 1929 3—4 35 min. Coke 
U.G.I. West Conshohocken 1927 — 30 min. Coke 
U.G.I. New Bedford 1930 4 80 min. Coke 


Savings Reported: 


The figures tabulated below are the labor, fuel and oil 
and total savings which were reported in dollars in the 
A.G.A. Water Gas Committee Reports. 


Labor Saving Per Machine. 


Kind of Year Saving Annual 
Grate Location Reported per M Saving Fuel 
A.B.C. Chicago 1927 $7875 Coke 
- B.C Minneapolis 1929 — $5475 Coal 
A.B. c Detroit 1930 — $2805 Coal 
1.G.I. Camden 1930 13c. — Coke 
Fuel and Oil Saving Per Machine. 
Kind of Year Per M An’l Saving 
Grate Location Reported Savingin Lbs. —Dollars 
A.B.C. Minneapolis 1929 3 (Coal) 14,691. 
A.B.C. Detroit 1930 465. 
Net Saving (Total) Per Machine. : 
Annual 
Kind of Year Savingc Saving Saved on 
Grate Location Reported per M—Dollars 
‘ “hinace y 7 §Labor less 
A.B.C. Chicago 1927 — 6475 Est. ‘eaintemonce 
A.B.C. Chicago 1929 — 7000Est, {Labor less 
(maintenance 
A.B.C. Minneapolis 1929 — 16795 Est, {Labor, Fuels less 
(maintenance 
f Labor, Fuel, Oil 
A.B.C. Detroit 1930 — 8482 Est. maintenance and 
(Interest Charges 
U.G.I. N. Bedford 1930 3 — Holder Cost 
Conclusion 


The theoretical and practical description of the appli- 
cation of the automatic grate is given. It is hoped that 
the information contained in this article will enable gas 
plant operators to analyze their respective problems with 
a view to determining the suitability and practicality of 
an automatic grate installation for their local situation. 
The writer has endeavored to present plain and unvar- 
nished facts without bias and hopes that general good 
and continued healthy growth will result. He wishes to 
thank Mr. J. S. Haug, Consulting Gas Engineer, United 
Engineers and Constructors for the loan of photographs 
of his equipment. 
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To The 


Vanishing 
Point 


How the Baltimore 
Company Is Using 
the A. G. A. Em- 
ployee-Customer Re- 
lations Course to 
Eliminate Any 
Chance of Misunder- 
standing With Its 
Customers 


HENRY M. RILEY 


Editor, American Gas Journal 


ey r stomers 


T is probably a fact that the comparatively small 
number of the gas industry’s employees who give 
offense when contacting the customer are motivated 
by no inherently bad intentions. That is, they do 
not go out of their way deliberately in order to give 

the customer a kick on the shins, so to speak. Moreover, 
it is quite likely that they eventually suffer a mental flare- 
back that is provocative of considerably more distress 
than is experienced by the customer. 

Here then, it would seem, we have a condition where a 
few employees inadvertently antagonize the customer, 
largely because their latent qualities for wearing well 
with people have not been cultivated and developed. 
Obviously, the remedy lies in supplying some sort of 
schooling for developing backward personalities and 
guaranteeing that good intentions yield the desired divi- 
dend of good-will toward the gas company. And here, 
to digress, one would do well to realize that the gas 
industry must view the matter of good customer rela- 





Leaders Group headed by Mr. Preston Hipsley 
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Hall, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Company, 


Baltimore, where folks are made to feel at home 


tions as something more than a principle to be followed 
solely because it is good dollars-and-cents business to do 
so. A modicum of altruism should be injected into the 
question. Perhaps sight has been lost of the fact that 
the efficiently genial employee is a tolerably handy fixture 
to have around and also the pleasure derived from con- 
ducting business on a cheerful plane is something very 
difficult to measure with a monetary yardstick. 

American Gas Association has recently brought out 
a course in Employee-Customer Relations which bids fair 
to supply a long-felt want by way of educating not only 
backward employees, but all who come in close contact 
with the customer and public in general. No attempt 
will be made in this article to delve deeply into a descrip- 
tion of the course which, though only a few months in 
operation, is now subscribed to by more than four thou- 
sand of employees from a number of our largest and 
most successfully run gas companies. Herewith is repro- 
duced a specimen page from the course’s prospectus which 
gives a fair idea of theground covered. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore, an 
organization which has been well in 
the van of progressive and efficiently 
managed gas companies for more than 
a century, 1s meeting with unusual suc- 
cess with the course. Clearly, this 
company is laying its plans to the end 
that misunderstandings with customers 
will be at the vanishing point. And, let 
it be understood, the Baltimore organi- 
zation has travelled with pretty select 
company for a number oi years when 
the matter ot good customer relations 
is being considered. 

When the course was first under- 
taken by this company no pressure 
whatever was brought to bear by the 
management in order to secure enroll- 
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ment; merely a brief letter from Mr. C. M. Cohn, Vice- 
President, outlining the course and its advantages. 
Within a space of time measured by days, after this 
letter had been sent out six hundred and forty-one em- 
ployees had marshalled under the banner of “still better 
service” and tackled the course with a gusto sufficient to 
cause the envy of a Phi Beta Kappa. These employees 
were divided into groups, each having a leader of long 
experience in successfully contacting the public. Below 
is given a roster of leaders, the department their group 
is drawn from and the number taking the course. It is 
interesting to note that the summated lengths of service 
of these 31 leaders with the Baltimore company, total 
400 years. Further, they include sales engineers, chief 
clerks, telephone complaint clerks, collection supervisors, 
investigators, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Department No. Leader 
Application 43 H. P. Knighton 
Billing 74 (F. B. Gatchell 

(H. N. Waters 
Building Service 11 R. R. Eavey 
Credit and Collection 97 (H.L. Muse 
W. A. Debus 
J. K. Fassel 
H. S. Flayhart 
J. G. Kines 
(W. L. Schipferling 
(E. D. Spedden 
(J. G. Shettle 
District Steam Sales 8 D.C. Turnbull 
Educational 1 Meets with other groups 
Electric Distribution 47 Jj. V. Ilgenfritz 
Fitting 24 C.H. Kruelle 
Gas Engineers is £41. Macp Je. 
Gas Laboratory 4 M.A. Pusateri 
Gas and Steam Distribution 1 Meets with other groups 
Operating Office 37) s.. B. Lauer 
General Service 35 (W. H. Carpenter 


ac ¥. Langgood 
O. A. Bethke 
R. P. Stansbury 


Harford District-Clerical 9 Henry T. Weisheit 


Industrial Fuel 10 G. H. Carl 
Industrial Power 2 Meets with other groups 
Lighting Service 10 Jj. C. Fisher 
Main and Service 23 Smallwood L. Wolfe 
Main and Service 

Extension 20 ~=J. F. Goldbeck 
Merchandise 25 John C. Spedden 
Meter and Installation 13. +F. H. Rogers 
Meter Reading and 

Bill Distributing 80 G. H. Baker 
Timber 1 Meets with other groups 
Telephone (P.B.X.) 4 Meets with other groups 





THE ANNAPOLIS AND CHESAPEAKE BAY 
POWER COMPANY 


Various departments 40 S. Preston Hipsley 


Total enrollment 641 


On signing up for the course the student agrees to pay 
the sum of $15 which covers the cost of the lesson books 
and other service. In the case of the Baltimore compan) 
the student has the option of permitting the management 
to deduct this amount in equal installments from his pa) 
check. In the event of successful completion of the 
course the management agrees to refund all of the fifteen 
dollars. Surely, this makes the road to learning about 
as “royal” as one could expect. However, it should be 
understood that the course must be completed to the sat- 
isfaction of the management and the leaders. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the leaders them- 
selves must “be on their toes,” so that they can properly 
advise their classes and settle any knotty problems. 
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The meetings of the groups which are held both during 
and after business hours—this condition is teamwork 
between employer and employee in its highest sense—last 
for at least one hour and are replete with discussion. 
The men are supposed to have previously studied the 
text, which sets forth right and wrong contact methods, 
and to have brought into the meeting for discussion 
parallel cases actually encountered during their daily 
work. Fortunately, many times a friendly if heated 








The six units of the Course are as follows: 


BOOKLET I—What the Customer Wants 


In this unit the buying public is considered. What people buy, why 
they buy, how they judge business concerns, what makes them angry, 
what makes them pleased. The utility business is considered i 
the standpoint of he customer. 


BOOKLET II—The Gas Company's Business 


The second unit of the course considers the business from the stand- 
point of the Company, emphasizing the fact that this is not vitally 
different from the interest of the public. The cost of manufacture, 
the State regulation of rates, the elements of service for which the 
public pays, the — investment, the responsibilities of the business 
are discussed briefly. 


BOOKLET I1Il—Cuwustomer Contacts 


Here the philosophy of the whole training program is developed into 
the practical procedure of dealing disastly with the customer in 
personal contacts. The angry customer and the unreasonable customer 
as well as the normal individual receive attention as interesting prob- 
lems. Special situations, as in the customer's home and over the 
telephone, add to the range of these problems 


BOOKLET IV—The Special Jobs’ 


Such special contact situations as are involved in the specialized jobs 
are dealt with not only for the sake of the holders of those jobs, but 
also for the information and development of general appreciation 
among all whose work may reasonably require something more than 
their own narrow job viewpoint. 


BOOKLET V—Making the Business Grow 


The necessity of making the business keep pace with its opportunities 
for wider service is the central theme o this unit. Renphenis is laid 
upon the value of the expanding service as one without which 
industrial civilization can't afford to get along. To this end there is 
special stress on getting rid of one’s own standard of price levels and 
substituting therefor the varying price levels of various types of 
customers. 


BOOKLET VI—Every Employee a Salesman 


The final unit of the course builds its argument about the need for 
the salesmanship viewpoint in all the work of contact employees 
The service of every worker in the company is part of what the 
customer buys. How best to make the public realize the value of 
that part of the bargain can well occupy the attention of employees. 





Specimen page from American Gas Association Prospectus 
on Employee-Customer Relations Course 


controversy arises relative to the proper handling of the 
problem and an actual case; thereupon a vote is taken 
of the opinion of the entire class and the results of the 
same entered on a blackboard. But even here the mat- 
ter does not rest, since the men frequently carry on a 
discussion of the particular question on the outside. 
Often the leader will bring up a hypothetical question 
for discussion and decision. 

\fter a successful completion of the course which runs 
about six months for the average man, a small certificate 
is presented. This certificate which is signed by the 
company’s Director of Education, Mr. E. B. Luce, and 
is uniform with certificates presented for other courses 
of study is much prized by Consolidated’s employees. 

To summarize, this course as carried out by the Balti- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Coke Oven Operation and 
Maintenance 


Instrument Maintenance, Proper Draft Setting and 
Miscellaneous Procedure 


F, J. PFLUKE 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


> 1 





Fig. 1—Pyrometer Test Table 


ONG oven life and efficient operation are to a 
very large extent dependent upon the heating 
operation. The heating of a battery should al- 
ways be under the supervision of a reliable and 
competent heater. He should constantly strive 
to maintain adequate and uniform flue temperatures to 
produce a good quality coke which will result in added 
oven life. Excessively high flue temperatures are apt 
to cause hard pushing with resulting damage to the 
oven walls as well as an increase in breeze production 
due to breaking of the overcoked product. Similarly 
excessively low flue temperatures cause hard pushing 
and green coke which is objectionable to the customer. 
Constant vigilance on the part of the heater is absolute- 
ly essential in order to maintain the uniform heating 
conditions so necessary. Every heater has his pet ideas 


as to how to heat his battery and it is not the purpose 
of this article to set down any hard and fast rules for 
him. I shall merely try to point out some of the diffi- 
culties which are apt to occur and evolve an inspection 
schedule which if closely followed will enable the heater 
to correct them before damage is done. In this article 
we Shall discuss the subject of heating in general while 
in the next chapter we shall touch more specifically on 
producer gas heating, oven gas heating and routine tests 
necessary for efficient heat control. 





Fig. 2—Comparison Lamp and Lens 


For efficient heat control the battery should be 
equipped with a sufficient number of accurate instru- 
ments to enable the heater to know at all times the tem- 
perature and pressure conditions in the entire setting. 

The following instruments are absolutely essential 
for good, safe operation. 

1. The fuel gas main should be provided with 
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a mercury and recording thermometer and a record- 
ing pressure gauge of the hydro type. 

2. The foul gas collector main of each battery 
should be provided with a recording hydro type 
pressure gauge and a mercury thermometer. 

3. The flush liquor main of each battery should 
be provided with an indicating pressure gauge. 

4. The waste gas flue of each battery should have 
a pyrometer or recording thermometer of a rugged 
type and a recording hydro pressure gauge. 

5. For determination of flue temperatures there 
should be available at least two optical pyrometers 
of a reliable make. Extra lamps for these pyrom- 
eters should be on hand, 

6. If oven gas is used as fuel a meter and 
calorimeter are desirable although not absolutely 
necessary. 

7. An orsat apparatus should be provided for 
flue analyses. 

8. A draft gauge of the Ellison type should be 
available for draft setting. 






Maintenance of Instruments 


The instruments enumerated above should be kept in 
perfect working order at all times and should be checked 
as frequently as necessary to insure absolute accuracy. 
The gas connections on the hydro gauges become 
plugged with tar or dust and these connections must be 
cleaned frequently to insure continued sensitivity of the 
gauges. 

All recording thermometers should be checked against 
a mercury thermometer at least once a shift. It is well 
to check the mercury thermometers periodically against 
a new or factory checked thermometer by inserting both 
in a pail of water the temperature of which should be 
varied by adding hot or cold water. 

Meters should be cleaned and checked frequently. The 
meter throat or orifice of the oven gas meter will build 
up with napthalene and should be steamed frequently. 
Very often the producer gas meter throat or orifice will 
collect tar and dust which can most readily be removed 
by rodding. 

Perhaps the most important and at the same time most 
delicate of all instruments used by the heater is the opti- 
cal pyrometer. Upon the accuracy of this instrument 
is dependent to a large extent the safety of the oven 
brick work. This is especially true when operating on a 
fast coking time which requires temperatures very near 
to the softening point of the brick. Because of the dust 
and heat to which the instrument is constantly exposed 
it should receive very careful attention, and should be 
frequently checked. The telescope lenses should be 
cleaned daily and the screen for high temperature read- 
ings kept free of dust. A very small dust accumula- 
tion on either the screen or lenses may cause a reading 
50° low. All electrical connections should be frequently 
cleaned and kept tight. The source of current for the 
pyrometer lamp should be kept in perfect condition to 
insure adequate and constant current supply. At least 
once a week the ammeter should be checked against a 
standard ammeter. 


Simple Apparatus for Pyrometer Checking 


The procedure outlined above will do much to keep 
the pyrometers in perfect working order. However, to 


insure absolute accuracy they should be periodically 
checked against a standard. In the past it was the prac- 
tice at Rochester as at most other coke plants to re- 






5] 





turn the instruments to the manufacturers for checking. 
This procedure offers many objections in that it re- 
quires considerable time and there is a possibility of 
breakage or disturbance of adjustments in transit. To 
overcome these objections and provide a quick accurate 
and simple means of checking pyrometers a simple ap- 
paratus was developed by the electrical laboratory at 
Rochester. 

Figure 1 shows the complete apparatus with the 
pyrometer in position for checking. Referring to the 
photo the apparatus consists of a comparison lamp house 
‘‘A”’ in which is enclosed a specially designed compari- 
son lamp shown in detail in figure 2. This lamp consists 
of a tungsten wire in which has been cut anotchenclosed 
in a vacuumized tube. The lamp was built by the Na- 
tional Lamp Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and is quite inex- 
pensive. “B” is a small lens necessary to focus the fila- 
ment of the comparison lamp. “F”, “F” are two slide 
wire resistances for current adjustment. “E” 
tentiometer. “C” is the telescope of the pyrometer be- 
ing tested. ‘“D” is the meter section of the pyrometer. 
Figure 3 shows a wiring diagram of the apparatus. 
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Fig. 3—Optical Pyrometer Test Table. 


Diagram 


Schematic Wiring 


A calibration of current against filament temperature 
must first be made on the comparison lamp with a stand- 
ard pyrometer which has previously been calibrated by 
the bureau of mines. This standard pyrometer is kept 
in the laboratory to insure its accuracy. A storage bat- 
tery is used to furnish the current of from 10 to 15 am- 
peres for the apparatus. The Slide wire resistors are 
used for obtaining various current values while the 
potentiometer is used for adjusting the current to a pre- 
determined value. The potentiometer in this apparatus 
is not intended to measure the current, but merely to in- 
dicate when the current has been set at a definite value. 
It is made up so that it can be set at a definite value 
and the current adjusted to this value. For simplicity 
the value to which the current is to be adjusted is given 
in degrees rather than amperes so that the test report 
merely shows the measured temperature and standard 
temperature. 


To use the apparatus the operator selects the tempera- 
ture value he wishes to measure and adjusts the current 
until the galvanometer shows no deflection. He then 
adjusts the lens to focus the filament of the comparison 
lamp. Next he sights the telescope at the notch in the 
filament of the comparison lamp adjusting the position 
of the telescope until the filament of the pyrometer 
lamp cuts the filament of the comparison lamp at the 
notch. He then “shoots the heat of the comparison lamp 
with the pyrometer. This process is repeated for several 
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various temperatures throughout the operating range of 
the pyrometer. The temperatures read are then checked 
against those previously read for the same current 
values with the standard pyrometer. 

With this apparatus it is possible to check a pyrom- 
eter in a few minutes. By checking frequently the 
heater can feel sure of the reliability of his temperature 
measurements. 


Flue ‘Temperature Measurement 


To insure uniform and safe battery operation it is 
essential that the heater know the maximum tempera 
ture reached by each flue and maintain a safe differen- 
tial between maximum temperature and the softening 
temperature of the brick. It is generally considered 
that the maximum temperature which a flue should 
never exceed is about 2750° F. and it is strongly rec- 
ommended that the temperature be kept as much as 
possible below this point. 


The temperatures of one flue of each wall should be 
read by a competent man with a reliable optical pyrom- 
eter at least once every eight hours. It is obviously 
impractical to read directly the maximum temperature 
of each wall, which temperature is reached when the 
wall is burning just before the reverse takes place. 
However, it is possible to determine quite accurately 
this maximum temperature by reading the flue tempera- 
tures on the “off” or down burning walls at a certain 
specific time after the reverse has taken place after 
which the temperatures may be corrected by the use 
of a “cooling curve” to determine the maximum tem- 
perature, reached by the flues. 


Determination and Use of Cooling Curves 


In order to arrive at an average, “cooling curve’’ for 
a battery a large number of “cooling curves” for in 
dividual walls should first be determined and the aver 
age curve drawn by averaging the individual readings. 
The individual curves should be very carefully deter 
mined by reading at definite intervals of from two to 
five minutes the temperature of a flue on a wall during 
the entire heating cycle, starting at a reverse and in 
cluding an upburning and a down burning period. For 
example, the operator will pick a certain flue of a wall, 
the “cooling curve” of which is to be determined. As 
suming the wall is burning up he will have his instru 
ment in readiness a minute before the reverse and at 
the exact reversing time take the first reading. It is 
very important that this first reading, which will be the 
maximum temperature reached in the flue be read at 
the second the reverse takes place as the change in a 
flue temperature during the first few minutes is very 
rapid. He should then read the flue temperature every 
five minutes during the “off”? or down burning period 
until the next reverse takes place, at which time the 
minimum temperature is reached. The readings 
should be continued at the same intervals during the 
up burning period to the next reversing time, which 
completes the heating cycle. The values read should 
be plotted as ordinates against the time at which the 
readings were taken as absissa which gives the “cooling 
curve” for the wall. This same procedure should be 
repeated on at least every alternate wall. The values 
determined should then be averaged and the average 
curve plotted. Figure 4 shows an example of an aver- 
age “cooling curve.” 


From the “cooling curve” the best time for shooting 
of the daily heats may be determined for the individual 
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battery. Referring again to figure 2 it may be seen that 
when the wall is “off” or burning down the “cooling 
curve” flattens considerably at 10 minutes after the 
reverse. Between ten and fifteen minutes after the 
reverse there is a difference in temperature of only 25°. 
This time is therefore the best for accurate determina- 
tion of the flue temperature for this particular battery. 
The temperature of as many flues as possible should be 
read during this period. From the curve it may be seen 
that the difference between the maximum temperature 
and the average temperature during the period of the 
reverse between ten and fifteen minutes after the re- 
verse is 200°. Therefore by adding 200° to the flue 
temperature read during this period the maximum flue 
temperature may be determined. 


B 
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Fig. 4—Example of Average Cooling Curve 


By following the procedure outlined the most desir- 
able time for “‘shooting heats” and the correction for 
maximum flue temperature may readily be determined 
for any individual battery. 


Draft Setting 


lor uniform and efficient heating it is very essential 
that uniform draft conditions be maintained on all 
walls. The draft setting should be checked at least once 
each ménth. A quiet day should be selected on which 
to do this work as it is impossible to obtain accurate 
draft readings on a windy day. The readings should be 
taken at the regenerator “peep” holes located at the top 
of the regenerators. A draft gauge of the Ellison type 
graduated in millimeters should be set up in the center 
of the battery and a rubber hose of sufficient length to 
reach to the end of the battery attached to the gauge. 
\ piece of pipe about four feet long should be attached 
to the other end of the hose. The end of the pipe to 
which the hose is attached should be wound with as- 
bestos rope which will seal off the “peep” hole when the 
pipe is inserted. When all is in readiness to take read- 
ings the gas pressure and stack draft should be normal 
and readings then taken on each of the down flowing 
regenerators. No readings should be taken during a 
reverse and at least two minutes should elapse after a 
reverse to permit balancing of pressures before reading 
drafts. Draft readings on the up flowing regenerators 
should then be taken. There should be a suction of 
about 1% mm. or .06 inches at the top of each of flow- 
ing regenerator. It is very important that there be a 
suction at all times at this point. If a pressure condi- 
tion exists and there is insufficient pressure in the oven 


. 
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chamber to balance it, air may leak into the oven, com- 
bustion take place and fluxing of the oven floor result. 
There should be sufficient draft on the down flowing 
regenerators to give good combustion and the draft 
on individual walls should be very uniform with a max- 
imum allowable variation from the average of .3 mm. 
or .012 inch of water. 

If any walls are found to vary more than this amount 
the reason should be sought. Very often the heater is 
apt to correct a variation in draft by the easiest method 
which is to change the damper setting on the wall in 
question. However, this procedure usually does not 
correct the cause of the variation. It has been the 
writer’s experience that usually a variation in draft has 
been caused by one of the following. 

1. A leaky regenerator wall. 

2. A leaky gas or air box connection to the wall. 

3. Dirty gas nozzles resulting in insufficient gas to 
some flues. 

4. Sliding brick out of place. 

5. Coal gas leakage into the combustion chamber 
causing overloading of the flues. 

6. A dirty regenerator. 

At least once a year it is advisable to take a set of 
drafts at the bottoms of the regenerators as well as 
the tops. Such a set of readings will indicate stop- 
pages in the regenerators, or bad leaks around the air 
boxes. 


Regenerator Inspection 


At least two times a week the regenerators should be 
inspected by looking through the inspection hole at the 
top of each regenerator. Excessively high regenerator 
temperatures over 2500° F. should be promptly correct- 
ed otherwise fluxed regenerator tops or sides may result. 
Hot regenerators may be due to any of several causes 
chiefly as follows: 

1. Leakage of producer gas into the up flowing air 
regenerator or vice versa. This may be readily correct 
ed by balancing the pressure at the top and bottom of 
the up flowing gas and air regenerator. 

2. Excessively high flue temperatures may result in 
hot regenerators because of the inability of the oven 
walls to absorb the heat. 

The excessively hot gases then overheat the regenera 
tors. 

3. Incomplete combustion of gas in the flues will re 
sult in unburned gas entering the regenerator where it 
may burn with the air drawn into the regenerator dur 
ing the decarbonizing of the gas gun. This incomplete 
combustion may be caused by insufficient air, excess gas 
pressure, leaky gas nozzles or cracked gas guns. 

4. Gas may leak from the oven into the regenerator 
where it burns with air from the decarbonizing of the 
guns. 


Oven and Flue Pressure Balance 


Perhaps one of the most important items of the oven 
heating operation is the maintenance of the proper bal 
ance between the pressure in the oven and the flue 
pressure. At several coke oven plants serious damage 
in the nature of fluxed floors has resulted because air 
has leaked from the regenerator into the oven where 
combustion has taken place. To prevent such an oc- 
currence pressure should be maintained in the collector 
main sufficient to insure a pressure in the bottom of the 
oven chamber at the end of the carbonizing period. 
Usually 3 mm. or .12” will be found sufficient although 
this should be determined on each individua] battery 
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by drilling through several doors at the bottom and read- 
ing the pressure at various intervals during the carbon- 
izing period. In addition a slight suction should be 
maintained at the tops of the upflowing regenerators 
at all times. Such a balance of pressures eliminate 
any possibility of damage to the ovens from this source. 


Reversing Mechanism 


The reversing mechanism is usually controlled and 
operated automatically by an electrical timing device, 
which due to its necessarily complex construction is apt 
to fail at times. The reversing operation usually takes 
place at thirty minute intervals when operating on slow 
coking time. On fast coking time a twenty minute re- 
versing period is advisable to prevent high wall tem- 
peratures. To safeguard the oven brickwork from 
damage due to overheating it is absolutely necessary 
that each reverse take place regularly at the predeter- 
mined time. To insure the proper functioning of the 
reversing equipment it is advisable that a heater helper 
be employed. He should be required to observe the re- 
versing of the machine at each reversing time and 
should check all cables, rods and dampers to be sure 
all have functioned properly. This procedure may seem 
unnecessary at times when all apparatus is functioning 
perfectly, however serious damage has resulted at sev- 
eral plants when the failure of the reversing machine 
to function was unnoticed. 

The reversing machine is usually equipped with an 
air motor to be used in case of electrical trouble. This 
air motor should be kept well lubricated and should be 
operated each shift. It is also advisable to have avail- 
able a chain hoist which can readily be used to perform 
the reversing operation in case of a broken cable or 
damage to the reversing machine. The importance of 
careful supervision of the reversing operation cannot 
be stressed too greatly. This operation should never 
be slighted regardless of the size of the plant. 


Effect of Washing of Coal on its 
Carbonizing Properties 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has been con- 

ducting research on the beneficiation of coal by 
various washing methods for a number of years so that 
a great deal of information has been collected as to the 
best and most economical methods for treatment of 
American coals. In a general way it is known that for 
practically any use to which a coal is put, it is improved 
by washing, but the extent to which it is improved for 
many specific purposes is not definitely known. For 
example, it is known that the presence of excessive 
mineral matter in coal intended for coke and gas mak- 
ing is detrimental, but the specific effect on the yield 
and quality of carbonization products has not been 
carefully determined. To obtain some definite informa- 
tion on this point a test is now in progress at the 
Bureau of Mines Pittsburgh Experiment Station, in 
cooperation with the Southern Experiment Station, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., whereby the carbonizing properties 
of washed and unwashed coal from the same point in 
the coal bed will be compared. The coal will be tested 
under both low- and high-temperature carbonizing con- 
ditions and the yield and quality of all products of 
carbonization will be studied. 
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JOHN W. ROMIG 


(Continued from December issue) 


HE procedure for determining solids in pro- 
ducer gas is as follows: The gas is pulled 
through the wash bottles “G’’ and “H” which 
are filled half full with Xylene, a coke-oven 
by-product marketed under this name. From 
the wash bottles it goes into the special filtering chamber 
“1” which contains an alundum crucible. The direction 
of passage of the gas is indicated by the arrow in Figure 
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The work proceeds as follows: 


The bottles “G” and “H” are filled half full with pure, 
dry Xylene. The alundum crucible “B” is ignited, 
weighed and inserted in the holder “D”. The lid “E” 
is put on and fastened securely with bolts to the body 
“F”. The holder “D” has a rubber gasket which holds 
the crucible “B” air-tight and also serves to seal the 
joints between the lid “E” and body “F”. The inlet of 
wash bottle “G” is connected to the gas supply. The 
outlet of “G” is connected to the inlet of “H” and the 
outlet of “H” is connected to the inlet “A”, the outlet 
“C” is connected to a gas meter. The gas meter in turn 
is connected to a vacuum. The vacuum is adjusted so 
that it should take ten to fifteen minutes to pass two 
cubic feet of gas through the equipment. It is prefer- 
able to insert wash bottle “G” in a vessel with ice. This 
will cause the water in the gas and volatile oils to con- 
dense in bottles “G” and “H”. It will also keep the gas 
passing through the meter cool and at a fairly constant 
temperature. The temperature of the gas should be 
measured at the meter. In this arrangement, the oil, 





water and the most of the tar are absorbed in the wash 
bottles “G” and “H”. Some of the suspended solids 
will be left in the bottles “G”’ and “H’”, the majority 
will be caught by the alundum filtering crucible “B”’. 

After the two (2) feet of gas have passed through 
the meter, the filtering crucible “B” is removed from the 
chamber “F”. The contents of the wash bottles “G” 
and “H” are filtered through the crucible “B” so as to 
retain in the crucible all the solid matter. The crucible 
“B” is washed with xylene until the filtrate is clear. It 
is then dried at about 145° C. and weighed. Then it is 
ignited and weighed again. The difference in weight 
will be carbon, which was suspended in the gas. The 
difference in weight of the crucible after ignition and 
the original weight of the crucible before using for filter- 
ing the gas will give the amount of inorganic matter or 
ash which are suspended in the gas. 

The xylene solution is now put in a flask and the water 
which was condensed in the wash bottles “G” and “H” is 
distilled off and measured or weighed. This will give 
the amount of water vapor contained in the gas. The 
xylene is then distilled off until the residue from distilla- 
tion gets up to a temperature of 145° C. This residue 
is weighed and this will give the amount of tar and 
heavy oils contained in the gas. The gas should not be 
passed too fast through the wash bottles “G” and “H”, 
or otherwise, some of the xylene will be carried over to 
the crucible “B” together with some tar and clog up the 
crucible and hinder the proper functioning of the ap- 
paratus. 

While drawing gas through them, the wash bottles 
“G” and “H” should be well cooled in ice. If it is im- 
possible to cool both bottles, the bottle “G” should be 
cooled in ice and salt, or otherwise some of the xylene 
and tar will be carried into the crucible and even into the 
meter. The upper rim of the crucible “B” should be 
inserted in the holder ““D” so that it will stick out of the 
gasket at least one-eighth of an inch and be very close 
to the inner surface of lid “E” as shown in the sketch, 
so as to prevent any xylene or solid matter from the gas 
to settle on the rubber gasket. 


Orsat Apparatus 


For producer gas and waste gas analysis the modified 
Orsat is used. The solutions for the modified Orsat gas 
analysis apparatus are made as follows: 


Ammoniacal Cuprous Chloride Solution:—Put a layer 
of black copper oxide to a depth of one inch on the bot- 
tom of a one gallon jug. Make up a bundle of copper 
wires about one inch in diameter and place this in the 
jug. Fill the jug about three-fourths full with concen- 
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trated hydrochloric acid and shake well at intervals for 
an hour or so. Allow this solution to stand until cold 
before using. Take a small quantity of the solution and 
add ammonium hydroxide very slowly, stirring all the 
time during the addition until the light precipitate which 
forms is completely dissolved, and a deep blue color is 
produced in the solution. Allow this solution to become 
cold and note whether any crystals have separated. If 
so, add just enough ammonia to dissolve them. This 
solution is now ready for use and is to be used in the 
pipette for the absorption of carbon monoxide. 


Potassium Hydrate Solution:—Weigh approximately 
200 grams of potassium hydroxide sticks. Place the 
sticks in a glass vessel which will hold about one litre. 
Add 400 c.c. of distilled water and stir until all is dis- 
solved. When this solution cools it is ready for use for 
absorbing carbon dioxide. 


Potassium Pyrogallate Solution:—Take 200 c.c. of 
the above potassium hydrate solution and pour it into a 
beaker containing 10 grams of resublimed pyrogallic 
acid. Pour this immediately into the pipette reserved 
for this solution. This solution is used for the absorp- 
tion of oxygen and should be made up fresh when needed 
as it absorbs oxygen very rapidly from the air. The 
other two solutions may be kept in stock. 

The general procedures to follow in analyzing waste 
and producer gases are as given below. 


Waste Gas:—After being measured in the burette the 
gas is passed into the potassium hydroxide several times. 
Unless the solution is very old, three times usually suf- 
fices (five times for safety). The decrease in volume 
gives the carbon dioxide absorbed. Readings are taken 
until the volumes become constant. This solution should 
last several weeks. The gas is next passed into the py- 
rogallate pipette. The shrinkage in volume gives the 
Oz absorbed. Five or six times should suffice for the 
oxygen absorption when the solution is fresh. Be sure 
after each determination that no more absorption takes 
place. Carbon monoxide, or if oxygen or carbon diox- 
ide are present, they will be absorbed by the cuprous 
chloride solution. The shrinkage in volume gives the 
carbon monoxide absorbed, if oxygen and carbon dioxide 
are not present. The gas should be passed in this solu- 
tion at least 10 times and two readings taken after getting 
a constant volume. 


Producer Gas:—After being carefully measured in 
the burette, the gas is passed into the potassium hydrox- 
ide several times. Unless the solution is very old, three 
times usually suffices (five times for safety). This solu- 
tion should last several weeks and readings are taken 
until the volume becomes constant. The gas is next 
passed into the pyrogallate pipette. Five or six times 
should suffice for the oxygen absorption when the solu- 
tion is fresh. Be sure after each determination that no 
more absorption takes place. Carbon monoxide is ab- 
sorbed by the cuprous chloride solution. (The gas should 
be passed in this solution at least 10 times and two read- 
ings taken after getting a constant volume). The 
shrinkages in volume after completing absorption in 
each pipette gives the CO2, O2 and CO volumes respec- 
tively. 

When all the carbon monoxide has been absorbed, the 
gas is then run back into the burette, measuring one-third 
of the volume. The remaining two-thirds are passed 
into the cuprous chloride pipette as a reserve. A sam- 
ple can is now filled with oxygen and about 40 c.c. is 
drawn in with one-third volume of gas in the burette. 
The burette is closed after the volume has been read and 
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the gas exploded. Open the burette stop cock and read 
the volume. The difference gives the contraction. Now 
pass the gas into the potassium hydroxide pipette in 
order to absorb any carbon dioxide formed by the com- 
bustion caused by exploding the gas. After reading, 
note the amount of carbon dioxide formed. Multiply 
the amount by three, which will give the percentage of 
CH, in the gas. The following calculation will give the 
percentage of hydrogen. The contraction, minus twice 
the carbon dioxide formed, equals three halves the hy- 
drogen. 


Contraction; 2COs 3/2 He 
Example: Contraction ............. 9.6 c.c 
RINE ora eas wih beanie wale 1.6 c.c 


3 X 16 = 48 CH, 
9.6 — (2 X 1.6) 
He. = 4.26 

Since one-third of the volume was taken, 


this result must be multiplied by three. 
(4.26 X 3 = 12.78 He) 


6.4 = 3/2 He 


When the crystals form in the cuprous ammonium 
chloride pipette, pour in a few cubic centimeters of am- 
monia hydroxide to dissolve them. Otherwise, the 
pipette may become clogged. It is a good plan for pro- 
ducer gas analysis to provide two cuprous ammonium 
chloride pipettes, as with high carbon monoxide percent- 
ages it soon loses absorption properties. The level bot- 
tle and burette should be filled with water saturated with 
carbon dioxide or with mercury. 

Almost any fuel text or combustion text will give com- 
plete information on gas analyses. There are variations 
used by different chemists. It has been found in check- 
ing blank samples that the equipment, solutions and pro- 
cedure shown above give accurate results. 

Trials of new fuels should be made occasionally; in 
fact, as frequently as fuel or freight costs change. It 
is often found as a result of tests that a higher priced 
fuel is the cheapest and most satisfactory fuel for pro- 
ducer gas. Tests made without systematic assembly of 
data and results may lead to false conclusions, so it is 
recommended that complete gasification data be secured 
for the normal fuel and all test fuels so that the results 
can be placed on a comparable basis. The present ten- 
dency is to purchase fuels on a first cost basis without 
operating information. How much this procedure costs 
industry is impossible to estimate but it certainly does 
cost far more than the costs would be if the results of 
fuel tests were the basis of fuel selection. 
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To the Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 51) 


more company demands careful study of the six text 
units distributed issued by American Gas Association, 
but on the part of the student and group leader as well. 
Further, each man must answer a number of questions 
both in the class room and on forms to be sent into As- 
sociation headquarters for rating and correction. Also, 
the management pays the expenses of the course where 
the same has been successfully completed. In view of 
such a status it is relatively simple to predict that this 
company will receive a splendid return of hearty co- 
operation from its employees and customers, because 
that is just what is happening now, although the course 
has been in effect but a short while. 
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Heat Treated 
Pipe Couplings 


Solve 
Long Distance 
Gas 


Transportation 


C. B. PHILLIPS 


Vice-President Surface Combustion Company 


UE to the recent awakening of the gas in 
dustry to the possibilities of conveying ever 
increasing volumes of natural gas to more 
and more distant markets, we have seen, 

within the past 2 or 3 years, a gigantic expansion in 
the natural gas pipe line systems of the country. Al 
ready these lines extend to 38 states and the present 
pipe line building program totals more than one quar 
ter of a billion dollars. The energy from the natural 
gas consumed in this country last year is estimated 
to be equivalent to 527 billion kilowatt hours, or almost 
six times the total production of electricity during the 
same period. The line from Texas to Chicago will 
soon be completed and other long runs are being c 
templated. 

Many problems had to be solved before these long 
er lines could be built and one of these was that of 
stronger couplings, for the longer the lines, tl 
the pressures required. The 1400 mile Chicago line, 
tor instance, calls for working pressures up to 800 
lbs. This problem was solved by S. R. Dresser Manu 
facturing Company, Bradford, Pa., whose products 
had already solved the previous coupler problems of 
the industry. This coupling consists of a middle ring, 
two flanges, gaskets and bolts to hold the assembly to 
gether. They have been in universal use in the oil 
and gas pipe line industry for a great many years. 
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Natural Gas Furnaces Installed 


Already using the very best steels procurable the 
demand for greater strength was met by an extension 
to their plant with new and more powerful machinery 
at the cost of half a million dollars. Huge furnaces 
fired with natural gas fuel, continuous and automatic 
in operation, were installed. At the same time the 
plant was expanded, more lines of manufacture being 
added. 

These lines, like the others, are of the progressive, 
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Entrance End of Furnace showing empty Conveyog entering 


straight line production type and the furnaces were 
simply put in at the proper points. Where hot forming 
was necessary, as with the flanges, two furnaces are 
used in tandem, the first to bring the blanks to forging 
temperature and the second for the reheating. These 
furnaces were designed and built by the Surface Com- 
bustion Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

In the new flange department plate steel is brought 
in on industrial cars to the blanking presses, the re- 
sulting blanks for the larger sizes being 32 in. in dia. 
and % in. thick. These are charged into the loading 
end of the forging furnace and drop out automatically 
on to a gravity conveyor at the unloading end and 
are delivered hot to the forming presses. There are 
two formings which require two presses and the blanks 
are handed from one to the other by an operator with 
tongs and then dropped on to a gravity conveyor which 
takes them to the loading end of the heat treating fur- 
nace where another operator hangs them on to the 
conveyor. At the unloading end they automatically 
drop off on to another gravity conveyor and pass suc- 
cessively through a forming press, a quench and a bolt 
hole press. 


Furnace Dimensions 


This furnace is 42 ft. long, 3% ft. wide and 4 ft. 
high from the hearth to the flat arch. The side walls 
consist of approximately 9 in. of fire brick and 4% in. 
of insulation while the special suspended flat arch is 
constructed of special fireclay shapes and 6 in. of in- 
sulation. This flat arch carries, throughout its entire 
length, a narrow slot through which pass the alloy 
hooks suspended from the conveyor. The whole is 
encased in steel plates and the buckstays are carried 
to a sufficient height to give the proper support to the 
conveying mechanism. 

This conveyor mechanism consists of an endless 
chain, operating in a water cooled track, suspended 
just above the furnace, and carrying alloy hooks which 
project down into the furnace, through the slot in the 
arch. One line of this endless chain is directly over 
the slot in the furnace arch while the other line is away 
from the furnace so that the hooks travel back to the 
charging end entirely outside of the furnace. There 
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is no loss of heat through this slot due to a series of 
short steel plates on the shanks of the hooks which 
form a continuous seal. The chain is stretched be- 
tween two sprockets and the mechanism is driven by a 
motor through a speed reduction gear train. 





Recorders used with Automat 


Temperature Controller 


The overall length of this conveyor is 66 ft. while the 
distance between the chain traveling over the furnace 
and the side moving exterior to the furnace is 6 ft. No 
door is provided at the entrance end as the opening here 
is made in the same size and shape as the blanks passing 
through. The fact that these blanks are quite close to 
gether and that this end of the furnace is designed for 
preheating only prevents the loss of much heat. When 
smaller size blanks are treated, the space is closed with 
specially made steel forms. 

At the other end a side slot discharge is provided and 
a Stationary stripper causes the blanks to drop off the 
hooks, as they pass by, into a narrow inclined chute, 
down which they roll direct to the forming press. Th: 
operating mechanism is provided with a reversing de- 
vice so that in the event the forming presses are stopped 
for any reason, the entire charge can be quickly run 
out of the furnace before it is overheated 

Heating of this furnace is accomplished through the 
use of 26 wide range velocity type gas burners, firing 
below the hearth-level in the heating zone. They are 
so arranged as to fire from both sides of the furnace 
and thereby provide uniform | f the entire 
cross section. Gas is supplied at 25 lbs. pressure, this 
pressure being built up in a compressor provided fo1 


this purpose. 


Automatic Temperature Control 


1eating of 


The temperatures of this furnace are controlled with 
two automatic control pyrometers, supplied with re- 
corders and connected with two mechanically operated 
valves in the gas supply lines. The operating tempera- 
ture is 1750 deg. F. while the blanks are delivered to 
the presses at 1600 deg. F. From the second press they 
are returned to the charging end of the reheating fur- 
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nace and placed on the hooks. These flanges enter 
the furnace already preheated for they still retain ap- 
proximately 1200 deg. F. of heat. 

The reheating furnace is similar in general to the 
forging furnace, the entrance being the same, also the 
unloading device and chute at the discharge end. This 
stripping mechanism is a special feature and serves to 
strip the hot semi-formed couplings from the hooks 
and deliver them to the chute in the side discharge 
opening. 

The burner equipment is the same except that the 
burners are distributed over the entire length of the 
furnace. The temperature required, in this case, is 
1950 deg. F., and is controlled as described. The steel 
disc that went through the first furnace has now been 
elongated to a maximum length of 3 in. on the flange. 
The maximum weight of each piece, disc or flange, is 
67 Ibs. Small discs, down to 15% in. in dia. and % 
in. thick are also processed in this setup. The capacity 
of the unit is 18,000 net Ibs. of work per hour (268 
pieces). 

The flanges are finished formed in a press close to 
the discharge end of the second furnace and from there 
they go by gravity conveyor, into the quench tank for 
hardening. This steel tank is 20 ft. long and 3 ft. 
wide and is equipped with a traveling conveyor which 
takes the work through and then lifts it out at the fur- 
ther end from whence it is put into another press and 
the bolt holes punched. This finishes the flanges. 


Putting Gravity to Work 


The layout for the middle ring consists of shears 
which cut skelp to the proper lengths and these pieces are 
formed to ring shape in a set of power rolls. The ends 
are then ground for grips and they are passed into 
flash welders where the joints are welded tight. They 
then pass through heat treating furnaces and are 
quenched. The feature of this layout is that, from the 
rolls on, the rings are delivered, or rolled from one 
process to the other along inclined runways. Even 
the furnaces are built long and narrow, with inclined 
hearths, so that they roll through, without any me- 
chanical aid, and directly into the quench. 
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Diagram of Plant Lay-out 
They are lifted out of the quench and put on to 
another series of runways that take them successively 


through the chipping department and three forming 
presses. Every ring is then submitted to an air pres- 
sure test. From the last press they are hung on to an 
overhead traveling conveyor which takes them to the 
cars or to the storage. 

Every so often the parts for a complete coupling are 
taken directly from the lines, assembled and tested to 
1600 Ibs. air pressure under water. 
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Long Distance Mechanical Handling is entirely feasible 


Material 


F. T. TURNER, 


The Universal Sand Equipment Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 


N item of great importance in the cost of gas 

purification has been the slow and expensive 

method of handling the fouled oxide. The 

commonly practised method of revivification 

is to take the material: as it is dumped from 
the boxes, break up the lumps, and turn and pile the 
material by hand labor. Revivification is accomplished 
by the action of the oxygen in the air. This method has 
several disadvantages since the labor cost is high and 
the time required for complete revivification is long. 
This necessitates carrying rather large stocks of purifier 
material, plant investment is accordingly increased, and 
considerable storage space is required, often a handicap 
in the plant where yard space is at a premium. 

Important savings in these costs can be effected by me 
chanical revivification of the fouled material. One 
very successful mechanical method is that of the Uni- 
versal oxide conditioner. A brief description of this 
machine follows, together with some interesting data 
on the savings which its use has made possible. 

The Universal oxide conditioner consists of an im- 
pellor assembly, rotating within a housing that is fitted 





Easy Portability permits use at any desired point in the 
works yard 


with a special wear resisting, reversible, and replaceable 
alloy liner. The impellor assembly is fitted with replace- 
able and reversible blades, which can be conveniently 
changed. A steel intake hopper is mounted on the 
impellor housing, through which material is fed into 
the machine. Attached to the impellor housing is a 
chute, through which the material after passing through 
the machine is discharged. The position of the impellor 
housing outlet is adjustable to permit the material to be 
discharged and piled to suit conditions. The complete 
unit is electrically operated and is mounted on a heavy 
steel frame, fitted with wide tread roller bearing wheels 
and can be easily moved from one location to another. 
The construction is rugged throughout with no compli- 
cated parts requiring attention or costly replacements. 

The operation of the machine depends upon the ro- 
tation of the impellor assembly within the housing and 
the impact action of the impellor blades on the oxide 
purifier material. This, with the centrifugal and blast 
effect developed by the rotating impellors causes the 
material to be discharged through the air into long rows 
or into piles. This action, together with the passage 
of the material through the air, introduces a maximum 
amount of air into the mass and greatly hastens the re- 
vivification process, 


Savings Effected 


The use of this machine results in several sources of 
savings. One of the most important is the elimination 
of labor. Where the material can be passed directly 
into the machine as it is dumped from a purifier box, 
practically no additional labor is required over that re- 
quired for emptying the boxes. Portable loaders can 
also be effectively used in conjunction with the condi- 
tioner, enabling the material to be conveyed, revivified 
and piled at a cost amounting to little more than that of 
the power consumed in the machines. 

One gas company, after making a careful study of 
the economies resulting from the use of the Universal 
conditioner found that savings were effected as fol- 
lows: 10,000 cu. ft. of fouled oxide purifier could be 
put through the machine in 8 hours at the cost only of 
the electric power consumed. In the matter of breaking 
up lumps alone their saving was approximately $160.00 
per 10,000 cubic foot batch, this being the difference be- 
tween the cost of 360 man hours labor under former 
methods for breaking lumps alone and the cost of elec- 
tric power to operate a 15 HP electric motor for 8 
hours. Formerly subsequent simple hand turnings were 
required, costing about a third of the cost of the first 
turning. With the mechanical conditioner these subse- 
quent turnings were eliminated. Usually one pass 
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through the machine is sufficient for complete revivifica- 
tion. Hence it can be readily seen that these additional 
economies at this plant would bring the total saving to 
between $350 to $450 per 10,000 cu. ft. batch. At an- 
other gas company the use of the machine reduced the 
labor required for revivification 75 per cent, and it is 
quite possible that with an improvement in the material 
handling methods, still further savings would be effect- 
ed. These two reports cited, illustrate the possibility 
for savings in labor cost with this machine. 





Indoor Purification in cramped quarters 


is equally effective 


A second source of important saving over hand meth- 
ods is in the rapidity with which revivification is ac- 
complished. With hand methods considerable time is 
required to secure complete revivification. When the 
fouled oxide purifier material is passed through the con- 
ditioner all the lumps are completely disintegrated, and 
because of the blast effect developed and the discharge 
through the air, the material is deposited in light, fluffy 
piles, thoroughly aerated. Revivification takes place 
rapidly, often being completed in one day’s time, a strik- 
ing contrast with the long time usually required under 
the old method. Because of the reduction of time re- 
quired for revivification, it is possible to considerably re- 
duce the stock of. purifier material tisually carried on 
hand with a resultant reduction in capital investment. 
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One user reports that it has been possible to reduce this 
stock 50%. Considering the cost of the material, this sav- 
ing is well worth while and is of valuable assistance in 
iowering plant overhead expenses. A further advantage 
is that less storage space is required, an important point 
where yard room is restricted. 

Another advantage in the use of the Universal con- 
ditioner is the increased activity of the material regen- 
erated by this method. The activity of the oxide and 
its ability to remove sulphur from the gas is dependent 
on both the degree to which the material is regenerated 
and also the extent to which the lumps are broken up. 
The experience of users has shown that with the com- 
plete disintegration of all lumps, the material condi- 
tioned shows an increase in activity of fully 10% over 
hand conditioned material. It should also be noted that 
when the small lumps are not broken up, as is usually 
the case when hand methods are used, these lumps tend 
to roll to the side of the purifier box and to accumulate 
in one location, with a consequent loss in purification 
efficiency. 





Outside Handling under the Purifiers often saves yard space 


Summing up the advantages of the Universal Oxide 
Conditioner method of oxide purification, it will be seen 
that the greatest single source of saving is in the labor 
required for revivification. This in itself is sufficient to 
warrant the installation of the machine. The other ad- 
vantages are more rapid revivification, reduced oxide 
stocks required, uniformity of the material, and better 
purifier efficiency. 


Stocks of By-Product Coke On Hand at Producers’ Plants, 
1925-1929 


(Table from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


Date 
pe  . . rer r 606,313 
OSES es se 403,562 
OS aa oer 641,866 
aS rere ee rs 646,975 
ee rs 768,554 
RS. Seer 1,016,570 
November 1, 1930 .............. 1,311,437 


Furnace Plants 





Other Plants Total 


tons 879,947 tons 1,486,260 tons 
tons 251,005 tons 654,567 tons 
tons 625,514 tons 1,267,380 tons 
tons 1,167,256 tons 1,814,231 tons 
tons 1,024,395 tons 1,792,949 tons 
tons 1.157,353 tons 2,173,923 tons 
tons 1,862,835 tons 3,174,272 tons 
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EAR SAM: 

In these so-called tough times, th’ old joke 
about the salesman that’s just ordered crack 
ers and milk bein’ not on a diet but on com- 

mission, aint so funny. But there’s some of th’ boys 
that ought to be not on commission but on th’ farm, 

Which observations comes from me settin’ in your 
Ma’s livin’-room lately nursin’ the place where a jaw 
tooth had been, and list’nin’ to what goes on around 
th’ old homestead when th’ men folks aint there. 

In th’ first place, son, | never knew before how 
many times a day th’ door-bell rings these days. Your 
Ma had set out to get a mess of preserves put up that 
day, and th’ hired girl was sore about that; and your 
Ma was sore because th’ girl was sore; and me and 
th’ cat was sort of tip-toein’ around in consequence, 
when th’ door-bell goes off like a three-alarm. 

It’s a’ old guy with chin-whiskers, workin’ his way 
through prep. school he says, takin’ subscripshuns for 
three magazines; with a quart of motor oil and a com- 
bination scrubbin’-brush and breakfast food for a 
premyum. 

By the time your Ma had told him No in all lan- 
guages, includin’ th’ Skandinavian and two dialects from 
th’ rear of th’ Congo, somethin’ had happened in th’ 
kitchen, I gathered from th’ way th’ cat went by me 
with a tail that would have polished the inside of a six- 
inch pipe in transit through it. 

Well, your Ma aint more’n cleaned up what boiled 
over on th’ stove durin’ th’ interrupshun when it’s th’ 
phone this time! And somebody sayin’ they’s takin’ a 
survey to determine how many slices of bread she was 
gettin’ to th’ gallon out of th’ present-sized loaf. Of 
course, that wasn’t nothin’ but th’ modern sales ap- 
proach, keepin’ down consumer resistance and keepin’ 
up consumer dander by beatin’ around th’ bush while 
tryin’ to locate th’ prospect’s self-interest complex 
before presentin’ th’ proposition. But your Ma aint 
up on all them scientific things, and she says it looked 
to her like a new way of bein’ a damned fool. Them 
wa’n’t her words, but that was th’ impression th’ sales- 
expert at th’ other end had when th’ wire quit sizzlin’. 

All of which shows you somethin’ of what th’ house- 
wife is up against. And—in her—what th’ house-to- 
house salesman for th’ gas company is up against, 
provided he don’t take th’ precautions to get himself 
out of th’ Amalgamated Order of Bell Ringers and 
One-foot-in-th’-door Artists before he starts. 

For, high up among their troubles, son, is that too 
many of ’em are still shootin’ in th’ dark; blunderin’ 
along hopin’ that th’ old Law of Averages will be able 


to offset th’ Law of Supply and Demand. 

And, to prove that this aint no Hypodermic case, 
like th’ lawyers call it, along durin’ th’ heat of th’ day 
comes a future president of some big gas outfit. He 
wasn’t much to look at, but I liked th’ way he went 
at it. When he seen me cowerin’ in one corner an’ 
th’ returned cat in th’ other, he done what any good 
general had ought to do, he stopped to reconnoiter a 
bit. 

“Ts th’ lady of th’ house in?” says he to me, cheer- 
ful-like. - 

“And how!” I bursts into slang, as I will in moments 
of suspense or danger. 

“You mean this aint a good day to approach her on 
makin’ life easier for her around th’ kitchen?” he asks, 
with a sort of twinkle in his eye. 

“Son,” I says, “I don’t know you, but I do know 
women. And if I was you, I wouldn’t approach that 
lady a’ tall today. They’s times and seasons—but this 
aint neither one of them. In fact, she’s cookin’ pre- 
serves, durin’ which process six so-called salesmen has 
already interrupted her, and said preserves has boiled 
over and clogged up th’ gas burners six times, ’til I 
don’t like th’ look in her eye.” 

But, instead of gettin’ hep, he just seems to get 
cheered up. And he thanks me and starts down th’ 
walk to his car. Then, a minute later what do I see 
but th’ same boy comin’ right back up th’ walk again! 

He don’t come to th’ front door this time, but starts 
around th’ house to th’ kitchen door, with somethin’ 
in his hand. Well, I sort of liked th’ look of him an’ 
th’ cut of his jib, so I’m willin’ to do what I can: I 
goes out and moves two flower tubs so they won't 
slow him down none a little later, in leavin’. Then I 
opens th’ hall door a mite, and cocks a’ ear for th’ 
crash. Th’ cat gits under th’ sofy. Cats is psychic 
that way! 

But, would you believe me, nothin’ happens! Not for 
some time. And then what I hears causes me to rub 
both my ears and give ’em th’ blind-fold test for numb- 
ness in th’ skull! For—believe it or not—th’ boy is 
sayin’: 

“You sign right here, Ma’am; and I'll see to it, 
personal, that th’ service department rushes it out here 
in th’ mornin’, in time for that next batch you’re fig- 
urin’ on—though I must say I’ve rarely tasted better.” 

Well, Sam, you can’t teach a’ old dog new tricks; 
but he can teach himself to keep his mouth shut when 
he’s licked! So I never let on a thing when your Ma 
comes sailin’ into th’ livin’-room a little later with a 
kind of new happy light in her eye, and says: “Well, 
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th’ next lot of preserves won’t be so hard, praise be!” 

And I says “Why?” And she says, “Because a 
young man come around to th’ back door where I was 
—instead of yankin’ me to the front door where he 
was—and he says ‘Permit me, Ma’am,’ and next 
thing I know he’s shown me a new kind of gas burner 
that is all straight lines, instead of this spider-web 
style I’ve got that was impossible to clean quickly after 
things boiled over on ’em. He hit me just right, and I 
bought five of ’em!” 

“You mean he’s sold new 
stove?” I muffs it. 


burners for your old 
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“Why, Silly!” she says, “No! I mean I bought a 
new stove from him to get ’em! He’s goin’ to allow 
me somethin’ on my old stove... .” 

Well, I didn’t say nothin’ then, my mind bein’ full 
of a lot of things. But I goes to the sofy, and looks 
under it, and “Move over!” says I to th’ cat! 

Yours for more headwork and less footwork in 


sellin’. 


Making a Success of the Small 
Company 


How the Actual Selling Was Carried Out 
A. A. WHITLOCK 


General Manager, Piedmont Utilities Company 


(Continued from December issue) 

T goes without saying that no gas company, regard- 
less of how efficient a plant they might have or how 
attractive a display room, can prosper or even stay 
in business if the selling phase drags or is neglect- 
ed. With this thought in mind the present por- 

tion of my article will deal with our company’s actual 
procedure in getting appliances into the homes served by 
our distribution system and, what is more important, 
seeing that these appliances were used. 

The merchandise on our sales floor was all marked up 
with the same percentage above cost. We of course did 
not use the same percentage in figures on the small ap- 
pliances as we did on the larger and more expensive 
ones; the idea I want to convey being that we had one 
price only for each type of appliance. This price ranged 
somewhere around the list price but probably averaged 
slightly below the same. Gas refrigerators were held up 
to list prices. Incidentally, the salesmen were instructed 
that we had one price on merchandise for every cus- 
tomer and that there was to be no short cutting or favor- 
itism shown. 

The matter of trade-in value on old appliances which 
we removed gave us some little worry. This was due 
to the fact that we were not electric range or oil range 
folks and knew little or nothing about an old range of 
this kind. However, there was one thing we did know 
and that was that an electric or oil range was worth more 
to us sitting in our warehouse than was the profit on one 
of our gas ranges sitting on our sales floor. Therefore, 
in many instances we would sacrifice our entire profit 
and not infrequently cut into the cost of our gas range 
in order to get the prospect to use gas. 

On numerous occasions where we encountered a good 
residential neighborhood with few if any gas appliances 
in operation therein, we have made an even trade of a 
gas range for an electric or oil range in order to get our 
gas service in a particular home where we thought we 





would receive the most helpful publicity. Such pro- 
cedure of course assisted us in getting other customers 
in the same neighborhood. 

As to our method of accounting regarding trade-in 
equipment, we proceed as follows. We set this trade-in 
equipment in our warehouse and do not even include it 
in our inventories. We include only the difference be- 
tween cost and selling price, less the allowance made on 
the old equipment in our profit and loss item of mer- 
chandising. Hence the old equipment is ultimately net 
profit when it is finally sold, if our statement is’ carried 
out in this manner. Instead of a potential merchan- 
dising profit we have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
have an increasing number of gas meters working and 
bringing in revenue and in addition we have reduced the 
overhead cost of the plant by boosting our output. 

In our first year of operation we have yet to show a 
red statement for merchandising and we have done bet- 
ter than $5000 per month in merchandising in this space 
of time. Further we have shown a good profit on our 
merchandising. 

When the point is reached where a trade is so hard 
that it will necessarily be a sacrifice trade, the thing to 
determine is whether the opposing company is trying to 
do you or the customer. If it be the customer, let mat- 
ters stand where they are; if it be an opposing company, 
get the trade at any price, as that is exactly what they are 
trying to do to you. 

As an example, we had a case where we found an 
electric range sitting on the floor of one of our prospec- 
tive customers’ kitchen awaiting connection. When that 
company caine, however, they found that the gas com- 
pany had made a tap, ran a service, connected the gas 
range and had made money on the transaction. Inci- 
dentally, we took the electric range in trade. Again, one 
of our signed prospective customers who had not as yet 
been supplied with gas, advised us that the electric man 
had told him so much about the gas range that he was 
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really afraid of it and that he had bought and paid for 
an electric range and would not use gas. Thereupon we 
asked for a free 30 to 60 day demonstration, with not 
even the gas to be charged for. Bear in mind that this 
man had not yet allowed the electric range to be installed, 
but paid for it in full to the tune of $125. We placed 
an $85.00 range in his home on making this offer without 
having to give a demonstration and we traded even on 
the electric range. We then sent our truck to the elec- 
tric company’s salesroom and had our man remove the 
range and bring it to our office. One of their salesmen 
tried to buy it back from us after this, but we flatly re- 
fused and still have it among our souvenirs. 

All of our salesmen have been instructed whenever 
they get up against stiff competition on a trade to turn 
this trade over to me, whereupon I make every effort to 
back up the salesman to put across the trade-in. In oth- 
er words we make any kind of a trade as long as we can 
get a gas consumer, whether it is for an old range, coal, 
wood, oil, electric or otherwise. One humorous aspect 
of our activity in this direction has to do with one of our 
men who came in one day with a marble topped table 
that had been traded in on a gas range. Incidentally the 
salesman himself wanted the table and this was taken 
care of. At another time we traded in an automatic 
storage water heater for an Essex Coach. This auto ran 
for us and we felt that we got more than the value out 
of it before selling it for $25 to one of our laborers. The 
heater is still running and bringing in several dollars 
per month to the gas company. 


Marketing Refrigerators 


Our experience regarding the marketing of gas re- 
frigerators was not only profitable but amusing as well. 
We can cite the case where we had installed a gas re- 
frigerator in a fine home on approval and were later ad- 
vised that the electric company had sold a refrigerator 
in one of the homes in which we had an approval job. 
We did not know which home it was, but immediately 
upon hearing the report we had every refrigerator user 
that was on our lines called on to find out who it was that 
was dissatisfied. We received an answer from all but 
three, and later found out that it was one of these three 
that said they had purchased a refrigerator from the 
electric company and had made their first deposit of 
$9.00 on the same and signed a contract. I personally 
visited this customer the next morning with our sales- 
man. When we came away we had not only resold our 
own refrigerator but had sold a larger one and at no 
sacrifice. We really used common-sense talk, backed up 
by the fine printed matter gotten out by the Electrolux 
folks. 

We had another case where the going was pretty stiff. 
The customer was undecided between a gas box and an 
electric one and I advised him that I would give him a 
free installation on an Electrolux for 30, 60 or 90 days 
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or 6 months on one condition, that was that I would pay 
for water, gas and upkeep if he would induce the electric 
company to place the same size box alongside mine for 
test. The customer said the electric folks would not do 
this and on this basis the sale of the Electrolux was 
made. 


Strong for Campaigns 


We place considerable faith in special campaigns and 
in my mind they offer a fine method for putting any par- 
ticular appliance into the home in numbers. In this 
connection we have put over what we feel have been 
some very successful individual campaigns. One of 
these was our first general automatic storage water heat- 
er campaign, which was started at a time most gas com- 
panies would probably consider as being off-season. 
However, we did not look at it this way and started the 
campaign on October 20, 1929, after three months and 
7 days operation with about 300 meters in service, and 
ran it until November 20th. We used a broadside news- 
paper advertisement, followed up with a circular letter. 
We made an allowance of $10 for any kind of an old 
appliance that was being used for water heating, whether 
oil stove, jack stove, electric water heater or whatnot, 
the water heaters being held up to list price during the 
campaign. Before we were through with this sale, we 
had more oil, electric and coal heaters than it would take 
to start a junk yard and our final figures showed 55 
heaters sold or better than 18% of the meters. 

During this’ campaign we made an additional offer to 
all of our fitters, helpers, etc. whereby they were given 
5% commission for each prospect turned in while the 
sale was going on and sold before it closed. This com- 
mission of course was only on the cash transaction and 
not on the allowance. 

Another method that we find to be profitable is that 
during our range campaigns we frequently offer $10 to 
any customer who turns in a name that is a prospect and 
whom we can sell before the closing date of the cam- 
paign. 

Throughout the month of May we had a big cam- 
paign on ranges and made this offer for the entire month. 
Incidentally, during this period the electric company 
conducted their annual cooking school and made a simi- 
lar offer of $5.00 per name. We had several instances 
where a lady went to the electric cooking school and then 
came into the gas company office and turned in her 
prospects and collected her $10 per. 

We have so much confidence in our ability to do the 
job right that we have a standing offer during the entire 
year whereby any appliance on our floor, excepting of 
course, heavy duty househeating jobs, can go into any 
reliable home on 30 days’ approval. We find that this 
is one of the best offers that can be made because it is 
not only a courtesy but gives a clinching idea to the 
prospective customer that we have faith in our service. 
We have made very few removals on this basis. 
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Recent Gas Compressor 
Installations 












































We offer our experience gained in many gas com- 
pressor installations, including selection of the 
proper unit and complete design and construction 
of buildings, foundations and auxiliary equipment 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PrREsIDENT 


Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 
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URFACE 
COMBUSTIONSS policy of 
judicious expansion... for 
greater service to the Gas 
Industry, is exemplified in 
this latest acquisition. € The 
purchase of the Gas Equip- 
ment Division of The Colum- 
bus Heating & Ventilating 
Company adds high grade 
complete gas-fired domes- 
tie furnaces and industrial 
anit heaters to the existing 
SC JANITROL line of con- 
version units. € The present 
Columbus line will be great- 
ly augmented in styles, sizes 
and price range to meet the 
broad requirements of the 
Gas Industry. € Sales activi- 
ties will be nationalin scope 
--- operating through four- 
teen district offices. € This 
is another step in Surface 
Combustion’s program of 
ever-widening service to 
the Gas Industry. 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE CHAPMAN-STEIN COMPANY 









IN 


MONTHS 


Surface Combustion has added 
the following organizations... 
te strengthen its facilities. ..to 
broaden the scope of its service: 


WEBSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Industrial Gas Burners 


MANTLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Metallic Recuperators 

















Mount Vernon, Ohio 











ment Division, Columbus, Ohio 
mestic Furnaces and Unit Heaters 
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OMPLETELY organized with equipment and personnel for pipe line 
construction and gas distribution work, we can efficiently and econom- 
ically handle jobs of any size, from a few thousand feet of gas distribution 


main to cross-country oil, natural gas or gasoline lines of any length. 


We will undertake the entire construction of a long line, constructing 
up to three hundred miles with our own organization and supervising and 


inspecting the construction of the balance. 


We are experienced in the construction of lines through built-up and 
congested areas, and thus especially well qualified to install the tie-ins neces- 


sary when natural gas is brought into any locality. 


All jobs are adequately equipped with the latest and most efficient 


labor-saving machinery and equipment. 


The advice of our large force of consulting engineers—each an expert 
in his particular line of engineering and construction—is always available 


to our clients without cost. 


All our work is done on the basis of actual cost plus a fixed fee as our 
compensation. Under this form of contract 100% of all savings revert 


to the client. 


Because of our experience, adequate use of the latest equip- 
ment and our form of contract, we are building pipe lines and gas 
distribution systems at low cost. 


THE U.G.1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia 
112 North Broad Street 


Pipe Line Construction 


and Gas Distribution 
Work at low cost 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


Chicago 
Conway Building 
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XVII- The Future of Gas 
Utilization 


HE past several chapters have discussed the 
various phases that go into making up the com- 
mercial end of the present gas business. The 
besetting competition has been analyzed, the 
value and advantages of gas pointed out, and 

ideals set up for the installation of piping and appliances. 
The appliances too have been considered. The gas 
ranges have been dissected, water heaters laid bare, the 
mysteries of heating appliances blown away and the many 
other appliances in daily use paraded in their gala dress. 
It can be easily seen and unfortunately must be more 
readily admitted that much still remains to be done in 
domestic gas use. This refers not only to the education 
of the customer in the use of his present appliances but 
even more so in the introduction of those less favored 
appliances. 

The substitution of the self action water heaters for 
the non-automatic heaters is greatly to be desired. The 
sale of radiant heaters which are used chiefly during the 
periods of low gas usage, the refrigerator with its low 
consumption and high load factor, the laundry equipment 
and incinerators absolutely off peak, need more and more 
thorough sales promotion and concentrated sales effort. 
The cumulative effect of these appliances on gas sales 
without enlarging services or meters is all in one direc- 
tion, that of increased revenues and net income. The 
large volume consumption resulting from the sale of 
house heating appliances will undoubtedly be the most 
important single factor in the future rapid growth of the 
gas utilities. In some instances, plant expansion will be 
needed, but the increased revenues will not only reduce 
the fixed charges and overhead expense per unit volume 
sold, but also accelerate the rate of capital turnover. 


Uniform Merchandising Plans Needed 


The future of the gas business depends on well con- 
ceived uniform merchandizing plans and the introduc- 
tion not only of improved utilization but also simpler 
methods of gas manufacture self sufficient in themselves. 
Modern standards of living have belied the hope that gas 
refrigeration was the summer balance wheel for the large 
winter peak. Refrigeration in winter is as necessary as 
in summer and the gas refrigerator operates at very 
nearly a uniform rate the year around. Along with gas 
refrigeration goes the thoughts of summer air condi- 
tioning for residences popularly called “house cooling”. 
It is safe to say that heating and ventilating engineers 
are alive to the possibility of adapting systems in opera- 
tion in commercial buildings to residences. Standards 
of heating comfort during cold weather are quite well 
established at 70°F. for people at ease or light work, but 
the limited application of cooling has been insufficient to 





set up any similar standards for cooling during the hot 


periods. A very definite trend is developing away from 
the excessively low temperature cooling to cooling by 
warmer but drier air, with the temperatures bearing 
some relation to the outside conditions, keeping if pos- 
sible a fixed difference. As actual demand is created, gas 
fired systems of merit will be devised and available. 

In the simplest terms, the use of house cooling re- 
solves into two parts; removal of heat absorbed through 
building construction and drying the air which enters 
the building, by infiltration, through doors opening and 
closing and similar ways. 

Examination of records of the Weather Bureau for 
the larger metropolitan cities shows that the average 
monthly temperatures during the summer are seldom over 
75° and the average humidity slightly less than 70%. 
If then we set our comfort standard at 70°F. and 60% 
relative humidity for the average, a system will result 
which will not be large enough to cool to 70° and 60%, 
when the outdoor conditions are 95° and 85 to 90% 
humidity, but the resulting indoor air will be most re- 
freshing and prevent shock when coming in or going out. 


Calculation of Cooling Requirements 


The calculations for a cooling system for transmission 
losses are exactly similar to those for heating systems. 
As an example, the calculations for a house in New York 
City can be carried out. The Weather Bureau records 
show the following normal temperatures and relative 
humidities for the summer months. 


Days Mean Mean 
Month Above 70° Temp. Rel. Humidity 
pS ee 31 73.9 68.7 
pe eer oe ree 7 71.4°F 67.7% 
Rs citinn ch wih ad 31 72.4 69.3 
ee SaaS ee 1 71.0 69.3 
TM Ok erected os ce 70 72.9 


Using these records as a guide, the annual fuel re- 
quirements for the cooling system can then be calculated. 


Days Above Mean Excess Degree 
Month 70° Temp. Above 70° (Days cooling) % Total 
TONE 5 acne 7 nar. if 10 49 
July ewe 73.9 3,9 121 58.8 
August .... 31 72.4 2.4 74 35.9 
September . 1 71.0 1.0 1 A 
cy ere 70 72.9 2.9 206 100.0 


The degree day has the same significance as wn neating 
calculations except that it represents the product of the 
number of days and temperature in excess of 70°F. 

To make use of this data it must be converted to the 


basis of gas consumption per sq. ft. of radiation per sea- 
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son. As in heating the heat loss equivalent to a sq. ft. 
of radiation is 240 B.t.u. per hour which maintains a 
temperature difference of 70°. For other temperature 
ranges, the amount of 240 B.t.u. must be modified by 
an amount equal to the temperature difference divided 
by 70° or in the previous condition 2.9 = 70. This in 
turn is multiplied by the number of degree hours in the 
cooling season or 206 x 24. The value so obtained is 
divided by the heat value of the gas used and the efficien- 
cy of the appliance which are assumed to be 540 B.t.u. 
and a test value of 34% respectively. Because of the 
heating effect of sunlight on walls and roofs, the result- 
ing gas consumption is increased by 10%. 
The calculation becomes then: 


110% x 240 (heat emission per sq. ft. per hour for 70° differ- 
ence) X — (ratio of heat absorption per sq. ft.) « 206 « 24 
70 


(degree hours) 





540 H. V. Gas & .34 (Eff.) 
= 296 Cu. ft. gas per sq. ft. radiation per season 


This consumption is then multiplied by the radiation 
required for heat losses through walls, roofs, etc., 
neglecting those for air changes, allowances for prevail- 
ing winds or infiltration. If the former amount to 300 
sq. ft. equivalent C.I.R. this part of the cooling system 
would use 


300 X 296 = 88800 Cu. Ft 
Influence of Humidity 


But cooling alone does not give the desired comfort, 
in fact, if carried to an extreme is is uncomfortable. 
Dehumidification or drying of air gives a better degree 
of comfort than cooling and when cooling is used to 
absorb the heat taken in through the building walls, 
roofs, etc., proves far more beneficial. 

The calculations for heat required for dehumidifica- 
tion are a trifle more involved than for the simple heat- 
ing or cooling. It is assumed that in an air conditioned 
home, one complete air change of outside for inside air 
will be made. The Weather Bureau Records already 
cited give the average temperature and humidity of the 
air. Reference to tables of properties of air and sat- 
urated vapor gives the heat content of dry air at various 
temperatures and the heat in the vapor needed to pro- 
duce saturated vapor at those temperatures. For ex- 
ample, the heat content of 1 lb. of dry air (above 0°F) 
at 70°F is 16.90 B.t.u. and the latent heat of the vapor 
required for saturation is 16.61 B.t.u. The heat content, 
therefore, of 1 lb. of dry air saturated at 70°F. is 33.51 
B.t.u. For air but 60% saturated or with a relative 
humidity of 60% the heat content of this mixture is 

16.90 + .60 X 16.61 26.87 B.t.u. 
Similarly the heat content of air of 71.4°F. and 67.7% 
relative humidity is 29.04 B.t.u. 

To condition air of 71.4°F. and 67.7% humidity to the 
average desirable point of 70°F. and 60% humidity re- 
quires the elimination of 

29.04 — 26.87 = 2.17 B.t.u. 

Quantities of air are measured by cubic feet instead 
of pounds and so these values must be converted to vol- 
umes by the use of proper factors. The use of 1,000 
cu. ft. house volume is handy so the quantities of heat 
per Ib. to be eliminated can be converted to heat content 
per 1,000 cu. ft. volume. 

The following table is for the conditioning of normal 
air to 70° and 60% humidity for the period of the cool- 
ing season. 
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Heat Content, (B.t.u.) 


Actual Vapor 
Total 


a ve 0° F. ———_, 
Month Excess Above 70° & 
Mean Temp. ° F. 60% Humidity 


Average Humidity cons B.t.u. per 
Dry Air 1000 Cu. Ft./hr. 
No. of Hours 


June 71.4 67.7 17.24 17.43 11.80 29.04 217 158 168 
July 73.9 68.7 1785 18.99 13.08 30.93 4.06 297 744 
August 72.4 69.3 17.48 18.04 12.58 30.06 3.19 2315 744 
Sept. 71.0. 69.3. 17.14 17.19 11.88 29.02 2.15 156 24 

Total Cooling B.t.u. per 100 Cu Ft. 

26,600 

220,000 

171,000 

3,760 


ry 
Saturated Vapor 


Total for Normal Season 421,360 
The gas consumption per 1,000 Cu. Ft. house volume 
per season is, therefore for a 540 B.t.u. gas. , 
421,360 
——— = 2300 Cu. ft. per 1,000 Cu. ft. house 
540 X .34 
volume per season. 





Large size refrigerating machines available for this 
type service have given efficiencies of 34%. Hence the 
fuel consumptions are based on this result. As the art 
progresses, better methods will be utilized and the fuel 
consumption reduced in step with the increase in effi- 
ciency. 


_Two Angles of Approach 


The heat requirements have been calculated on certain 
average conditions. A conditioning system built on 
these lines would be far too small to give adequate ser- 
vice. On the other hand, designing a unit for the worst 
weather would be improper physiologically and far too 
large for good all around operation. Two suggestions 
have been given serious consideration for the design of 
units, one based on reducing temperatures a maximum of 
10° and humidity 10%, i.e., a system to maintain 70°F. 
and 60% humidity up to a point where the outdoor tem- 
perature is 80°F. and 70% humidity. When the out- 
door air is warmer than this, the system operates con- 
tinuously and gives conditioning both pleasant and in step 
with outdoor air. 

The second suggestion considers 85°F. and 80% 
humidity to be a limiting condition and a desirable re- 
duction to be one of 80°F. and 40% humidity. It can 
be seen that one suggestion combines cooling and drying 
to give comfort, the other relies more on drying of air 
to give the comfort. Comparison of the two systems 
by many people can alone give the solution to the most 
desirable condition. 

As previously outlined, the systems can be designed 
according to the two bases. For the first a unit is needed 
capable of absorbing 620 B.t.u. per hour per 1,000 cu. ft. 
volume and 34.3 B.t.u. per sq. ft. C.I.R. of walls, roofs, 
etc. The requirements follow above O°F. 


Dehumidification 


Bit pet Th: ety be GED Ey ssa. cesses 19.32 

Bit. OF SOUNrOllG WEDOT ...... 5. 3.0.2.545 Some 

Btu. tar Fos SAtUTatION 2.25.6. ee es 16.32 

E.G; er IIE SK 0 Ss oe See ra ea dese .. 35.64 

B.t.u. in excess of air at 70°F. & 60% ..... 8.77 

3.t.u. to be eliminated / hr. 1000 cu. ft. .... 620 
Transmission 


240 x 10 
—_—— = 343 B.t.u. per sq. ft. C.LR. 
70 
The second unit must be capable of absorbing 980 
B.t.u. per hour per 1,000 cu. ft. house volume and 17.15 
B.t.u. per sq. ft. C.LR. 
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The requirements are: 





B.t.u. per lb. dry air at 85°F. . - 20.53 
B.t.u. of saturated vapor ..... » aon 
B.t.u. for 80% saturation ...... 22.01 
eh. COE Me ons c sae esas. 42.54 
B.t.u. in excess of 80° & 40% ........ ian oe 
B.t.u. to be eliminated / 100 cu. ft......... 980 
/ hr 
Wall Transmission 

240 x (85—80) 

——— = 17.15 B.t.u. per sq. ft. C.I.R 
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Purely from the theoretical analysis, although it would 
seem that the unit designed according to the first thought 
would be smaller and give more continuous operation 
to agree with the demands of outdoor air, it is possible 
that the methods of design and construction of an appli- 
ance built for drying will accomplish more desirable re- 
sults because of simpler and more effective dehumidifi- 
cation. Although appliances are now in the stage of 
house size research appliances, it is still too soon to even 
hint at the principles involved. More technical informa- 
tion is at hand or can be deduced about the cooling type 
unit and accordingly certain conclusions as to gas de- 
mand can be drawn. It is probable that the only field 
for conditioning units will be in insulated homes and 
therefore this will be the only consideration. The home 
is assumed to have a required radiation of 300 sq. ft. of 
which 220 represents heat losses other than glass and 
infiltration. A home of this size will have an approxi- 
mate volume of 30,000 cubic feet. Hence the unit need- 
ed is one with a refrigerating capacity of 2% tons. 


Transmission 1.1 X 34.3 X 220 = 8300 B.t.u. per hour 





Dehumidification 30 X 620 = 18600 
Total 26900 
One ton of refrigeration is 12000 B.t.u. per hour 
26900 
or ——— = 2.25 tons 
12000 
At 34% efficiency the gas demand (540 B.t.u.) is 
26900 
a 47 Cu. ft. per hour 
540 X .34 


The heating demand for this house is 270 Cu. ft. per 
hour or almost twice the conditioning demand. 


Surveying Potential Field 


With these basic principles as guides, it should be pos- 
sible for the Sales Divisions to make an approximate 
survey of the potentialities of air conditioning. Past 
history and the present status of residence air condition- 
ing indicates that only by thorough education and pain- 
staking effort can the consumer be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the value of air conditioning. A fairly accurate 
census shows that at the end of 1930, only 12 residence 
installations of air conditioning, (all electrically oper- 
ated) exist. The enthusiasm and initiative of the gas 
man must be continuous, far-sighted and contagious. A 
rough estimate of the use of gas for household opera- 
tions would show that of the 21,000,000 homes in the 
United States, about 15,000,000 are supplied with gas 
service. In these homes, there are 13,200,000 gas 
ranges, about 7,000,000 water heaters, 120,000 refriger- 
ators, 9,000,000 space heaters, and 455,000 homes are 
heated by gas with appliances other than space heaters ; 
that is, by boilers, furnaces and circulators. Agajnst this 
is the absolutely barren field of air conditioning. If 
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70,000 air conditioning units are in operation in 1940, 
the result will be a wonderful tribute to the persuasive- 
ness of the household gas engineer. The rewards in the 
individual case are very worth while, but as a means of 
offsetting the tremendous winter peak this summer load 
will be trivial to a utility system. 

An examination of the returns of a great number of 
Gas Companies with various rates shows that an annual 
average revenue of $45.00 is to be expected regardless of 
rate. Without a doubt this revenue will increase with 
the well directed sales plans, methods and endeavors of 
utility companies and appliance manufacturers until sev- 
eral times this return will be common. As an example 
of the possibility of gas usage, the following table is pre- 
pared for the insulated home previously considered as 
normal, that is one of 8 rooms and 2 baths and having 
a heating requirement of 300 sq. ft. of radiation. 


Incin- 
Re- eration 


Cook- Water frig- Laundry House House 
ing Heating eration Drying Heating Cooling Totals 
January 2,000 4,500 1,200 2,500 61,800 72,000 
February 2,000 4,500 1,200 2,500 56,000 66,200 
SS Ree 1,800 4,400 1,300 2,500 48,600 58,600 
ae 1,600 4,200 1,300 2,500 28300 ..... 37,900 
_ er 1,400 4,000 1,400 2,500 9,000. ..... 18,300 
eS PEE ee 1,200 3,900 1,500 2,500 .. 7,500 16,600 
BR coca 1,000 3,800 1/500 2'500 75,100 83,900 
August ..... 1,000 3,800 1,500 2,500 ..... 51,000 59,800 
September .. 1,400 4,000 1,500 2,500 600 1,400 11.400 
October .... 1,600 4,200 1,400 2,500 15,700 ..... 25,400 
November .. 1,800 4,300 1,300 2,500 36400 ..... 46,300 
December ... 2,000 4,400 1,300 2,500 55600. ..... 5,800 
Totals ... 18,800 50,000 16,400 30,000 312,000 135,000 562,200 


Even at a rate of 60 cents per M, the return of this 
ideal is well over $330. The comfort, convenience and 
livability of such a home makes an expenditure of this 
amount quite reasonable. 

Much remains to be done in household gas utilization. 
Fortunately the industry has a past to which it can point 
with pride, a present of great activity and a future un- 
equalled by any other branch of endeavor. The field is 
fertile, the prospects are receptive and the rewards high 
for the gas enthusiast alert to the many opportunities. 


THE END 


In response to numerous queries American Gas 
Journal is pleased to advise that the entire series, 
“Gas Utilization Technology for the Domestic 
Salesman,” will appear in the near future in book 
form.—Editor. 


Memphis Natural Gas Eleven Months’ 
Sales Up 48% 


EMPHIS Natural Gas Company, 46 per cent of 

the common stock of which is owned by Appa- 
lachian Gas Corporation, reports sales for the eleven 
months ended November 30, 1930 of 8,047,711,900 cubic 
feet, compared with 5,410,087,373 cubic feet for the 
corresponding period of 1929, an increase of over 48 
per cent. It is expected that when sales figures for 
December are compiled they will exceed a billion cubic 
feet for the month, due to the increased cold weather 
heating lead. 
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| ; Blind Lady Baking Pies 


Successful Exposition of Latest 
Gas Ranges of Various Dealers 





| Real Dealer Co-operation 
| 


JOHN H. HARTOG 


Manager, New Business Dept. Portland Gas & Coke Company 
















HAT is perhaps a unique undertaking was women coming out of their way to see one gas range of 
the effort illustrated here, put on by the each dealer in our display room, when they can see one 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. in their large or more almost daily in the show-windows of the dealers. 


display rooms in Portland, Oregon during Moreover if they were interested in selecting a range, 
i the month of November. they would naturally go where the entire line was avail- 
7: The idea of giving the dealers a chance to exhibit their able. 
i ranges in the store had long been planned, but the ques- Finally the idea evolved into a general “Dealers’ Ex- 
rf tion was how to get visitors to come and see the display. position of Modern Kitchens.” 
f It stands to reason that there would be no object for Of course, in engineering this exposition, we insisted 
ay . 
if 
i" 
ig 


ee nea Jo 








First Prize Winner Second Prize Winner 
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upon it that the “piéce de resistance” should be a modern 
gas range. 

We offered two cash prizes for the two best displays 
and arranged a ballot on which the visitors were to write 
their name and address and mark which range and which 
display they liked the best. The winner was the Powers 
Furniture Company, principally because they were near 
the entrance and had a very charming “French Maid”, 
besides having a very attractive display of chinaware, 
flowers, breakfast set, picture on the wall, linoleum rug, 
etc. 

At first the dealers did not feel that they could afford 
to furnish a saleslady and the places were rather dead. 
In order to overcome this, we offered to pay half of the 
expense, as each kitchen should have either a “French 


Photographs in the Gas Industry 
JOHN FLAHERTY 


Photographer, Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


HOTOGRAPHS have many uses in modern busi- 

ness, as is exemplified by the work of this com- 
pany. Included among the many divisions of the com- 
pany which find photographs valuable to their duties are 
the New Business, Construction, Distribution, Claim 
and Laboratory Departments, as well as the branch 
offices. 

As is generally known, the duties of these depart- 
ments and their subdivisions are widely varied. Yet, 
the uses to which photographs may be put are so di- 
versified that they are employed by all of these units 
to fulfill a demand which cannot be met as well by any 
other method. Thus we find them in use as sales allies, 
advertising media, records of installations, appliances 
and displays and for the identification of personnel. 
Other departments find other uses and at this point it 
is well to show just how and why they are used. 

In the New Business Department the salesmen are 
equipped with loose leaf binders which contain photo- 
graphs of the latest applications of gas in industry and 
the home. Since people are naturally visual minded 
and will more readily believe what they see than what 
they hear or read, it follows that prospects are more 
easily convinced by a photograph than by a prepared 
sales talk or by descriptive literature. 

It is not entirely unknown that a salesman has ex- 
aggerated when “talking up” a proposition, nor for 
some Sales literature to be misleading and sometimes 
erroneous. These factors have combined for years to 
create a bad psychological effect on the buyer which 
is difficult to overcome. However, show him a photo- 
graph illustrating the particular article under discus- 
sion, or one which points out its application to his prob- 
lem, and much of the difficulty is removed. 

It is a known fact that “pictures tell the story better 
than words.” It is equally true that “photographs tell 
the truth.” With these bits of psychology to help him, 
the salesman, armed with his file of photos is generally 
successful to a greater degree than are his brethren 
who depend entirely on the older methods of selling. 

Photographs are also used as advertising media, a 
number of this company’s newspaper advertisements 
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Maid” or “Young Housewife” who would be able to 


tell something about their range. 


The second prize was won by the new Estate Range, 
exhibited by Cohn Bros.—a range on which a great deal 
of real ingenuity has been shown. 

In order to make the Exposition more attractive, we 
had a Victrola going with soft Hawaiian music. 

It may be noticed that the Portland Gas & Coke Com- 
pany stayed out of the contest, although we had one 
extra booth for Tappan Ranges and one complete outfit 
as usual with a Smoothtop Gas Range, Electrolux Gas 
Refrigerator and Hoosier cabinet. These are shown 
where Katie Glanz, the blind lady is seen making pies. 
She was engaged in order to draw more women to the 
display room, as her ability to make pies is marvellous 
and the pies were in great demand. 


being supplemented with illustrations which have been 
prepared from actual photographs. Likewise, the ad- 
vertisements appearing in the various trade journals 
are so illustrated as are the numerous articles which 
appear in the magazines and periodicals to which the 
Publicity Division contributes. 

The use of photographs for these purposes gives to 
the company a method of presenting the unique and ad- 
mirable qualities of gas as a fuel in a manner in which 
these qualities can be best appreciated, namely, by 
seeing them. 

However, their use in selling and advertising, while 
very important, is not their only purpose. They are 
used as records in many of the departments, particu- 
larly in the Construction Department where a com- 
plete pictorial record of this unit’s activities is main- 
tained. Whether the work of this division be new con- 
struction, demolition, or repairs, photographs are in- 
variably made covering the complete undertaking from 
its beginning to its completition. These photos are in- 
valuable in following “progress” and in revealing to 
the eye immediately what blue prints and charts reveal 
to the imagination after a prolonged study. 

The Distribution Department, through its subdivi- 
sions, utilizes photographs for a variety of purposes. 
It pictures its many types of vehicles from the smaller 
passenger car to the largest truck. Meter settings are 
studied and improvements worked out by the aid of 
photographs. Servicing methods are likewise studied 
and improved with their help. 

At present it is proposed to use photographs to 
locate the valves which are placed in the street near 
the numerous by-passes made necessary by subway con- 
struction work. As these valves are often hidden from 
view by an accumulation of dirt and snow, it is felt that 
a photographic record of their locations would be of the 
utmost importance in an emergency when it might be 
necessary to dispatch a crew to shut off the gas. The 
men would lose no time tracing because by glancing at 
the photograph they would know exactly where to lo- 
cate the valve they sought. 

Besides the uses already enumerated, photographs 
are invaluable in personnel work including employees’ 
portraits in the records division, identification cards 
and chauffeur’s licenses. They are also used for the 
lantern slides in educational work, lectures and sales 
demonstrations. 


—Courtesy The Weekly Bulletin 
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February 


EBRUARY finds the gas man all set 

to do some real constructive selling 
this year. During the past twelve months 
he has had ample time to cut stocks down 
to the next-to-nothing point; he has had 
time to utilize his hind-sight and to plan 
for the future in a manner that heretofore 
he thought was foolish. He has learned 
the value of sales forecasts, the value of 
budgets and stock control. February finds 
him rarin’ to go. 


In our February Almanack will be found 
twenty-eight entries for the month set down 
with the hope that they will provoke ideas 
for merchandise sales, for store and window 
displays, and for special tie-ins with special 
days of celebration. 


We are also offering on the following 
pages several sales plans worked out in such 
a manner that they may be employed by 
the gas man who has two or two hundred 
salesmen. Gas heaters should be sold dur- 
ing February in order to clean-up the stocks 
of that item and gas heated dryers should 
be pushed for several reasons; one being 
that they are an item that every home man- 
ager needs and wants, another that it is a 
load builder that has not been given the 
publicity that is due it. Now turn to the 
plans we suggest, use them as laid out or 
remodel them to suit your particular set-up. 


You will get business in 1931 if you'll 
go after it. Do not let down on your adver- 
tising. Approved appliances are good mer- 
chandise and gas is the fuel of the future. 
If the gas man will stand back of his con- 
victions and shout them from the roadside 
folks will buy his wares,—remember the old 
mouse trap maker had to come out of the 
woods. 


1—Sun. 


2—Mon. 


3—Tues. 


4— Wed. 


5—Thurs. 


6—Fri. 
7—Sat. 
8—Sun. 
9—Mon. 
10—Tues. 


11— Wed. 


12—Thurs. 


13—Fri. 


14—Sat. 


15—Sun. 


16—Mon. 
17—Tues. 


18—Wed. 


19—Thurs. 


20—Fri. 


21—Sat. 


22—Sun. 


23—Mon. 
24— Tues. 


25—Wed. 


Run first Advertisement. Victor Herbert celebrated musi- 
cian born, 1859. 

Go over store and window display. Ask folks to buy. 
Go over sales points with salesmen at morning meeting. 
Display advertisement in store at cashier’s window. 
Ex-President Woodrow Wilson died, 1924; Horace 
Greely, journalist born, 1811. 

Run second newspaper advertisement. 

Rembrant Peale, Wm. Lorman, Jas. Mosher, Robt. Cary 
Long, Wm. Gwynn and others incorporated the Gas 
Light Company of Baltimore, 1808. 

Massachusetts ratified U. S. Constitution, 1788. 

Chart sales for week, Chas. Dickens, novelist born, 1812. 
Run third sales advertisement. Gen. Wm. T. Sherman 

born, 1829. 

U. S. Weather Bureau established, 1891. Shape up plans 

for special Lucky Friday sale. 

Canada ceded to. England, 1763; William Allen White, 
journalist born, 1868. 

Run fourth advertisement in dryer-heater sale or an- 

nouncement ad in Lucky Friday sale. Daniel Boone 

born, 1735; Thos. A. Edison born, 1847. Build special 

Emancipation Window Display. 

Lincoln's Birthday. 

Lucky Friday or Friday 13th. Sale opens. Arrange special 

for St. Valentines Day. 

St. Valentine’s Day; Oregon admitted as a state, 1858, 

Arizona admitted as a state, 1912. Re-arrange store and 

window display. 

Run Fifth ad in heater-dryer sale. U.S. Battleship Maine 

sunk, 1898. 

Ft. Donaldson surrendered, 1862. 

First Telephone exchange opened in California, at San 
Francisco, 1878 

Run sixth advertisement on special sale. Ash Wednes- 

day. Lent begins. Offer special Lenten menus to every 

one phoning or visiting office. 

— patented, 1878; Ohio admitted to Union, 

1803. 

Mary Garden, singer, born, 1877; Joseph Jefferson born, 
1829. 

Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., dedicated, 

1 pov Special Washington decorations in store and win- 
ow. 

Washington’s Birthday; Rembrant Peale born. Bucks 
County, Pa., 1778. Run seventh advertisement on special 

sale 

Battle Buena Vista, 1847. 

Vincennes captured, 1779, Denver gets first telephone 
exchange, Denver, 1879. Use telephone to develop pros- 
pects. 

Run Final advertisement in special sale. Use telephone to 
close leads. Go over plans for March sales. First indus- 
trial Lighting with gas in cotton mill London explained 
. paper read by Wm. Murdoch, before Royal Society, 
1808. 

Buffalo Bill, pioneer, born, 1846. Use telephone to close 
prospects or to secure interview for salesman. 

Henry W. Longfellow born, 1807. 

First railroad chartered, 1827. Check over plan for March 
Sale. Have store re- arranged and window displays put 
in. See that all store and window lamps are clean. Go 
over details with sales force and place advertisement for 


Sunday newspapers. 
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Selling Laundry Equipment 


F OR every gas man who has an idea, a reason why 

plan, to aggressively merchandise a wanted home ap- 
pliance or one that is not well known, there will be found 
ten others with a ready offer of reasons why it can not 
be done. 


Gas heated clothes dryers are one of the items in the 
gas man’s catalog that have not been given a fair break; 
that have been subjected to the “can’t be done” without 
a struggle. 


LeaviNc HOSPITALS 


dry, sterilize and bleach linens, 
uniforms, etc., this QUICK, 
CONVENIENT WAY 


In the modern hospital the advontages of fresh, sweet-smelling, 
thoroughly sterilized linens, blonkets, uniforms, etc., ore fully 
recognized. To obtain the desired results, mony hospitals hove 
equipped their laundry-rooms with Lomneck Clothes Dryers 


Lomneck Dryers enable these institutions not only to dry lorge 
quGntities of laundry almost os fost os the pieces can be washed, 
but to do a thorough job of sterilizing and bleaching as well 


The rapid absorption of water which occurs within the dryer mokes 
for a softness and whiteness not possible to obtain by any other 
drying method. By allowing the pieces to remain in the dryer 
for a short time after they ore dry, all germ-life is destroyed 


Why not apply hospital standards of sanitation to your own 
loundry drying? A Lomneck Dryer costs less thon 
most washing machines, and this first cost is soon 
offset by savings of time, labor, and clothes. It is o 
worthy companion to your wosher and ironer 

@ source of great convenience and better results 

















LAMNECK CLOTHES DRYER 


Approved by Good Houssheoping Institute 








low Columbia Does It 


The clean clothes problem has been the bane of the 
home manager's happiness from time immemorial. First, 
the problem of freeing soil from clothes arises, then in 
turn, comes the problems of getting them dried and 
ironed, and ready for wear. Three problems that the 
gas man may solve, yet does not. 


Why? 


Women will welcome his aid, yet he rarely offers it. 
Again, why’? For the simple reason that he has assumed 


Let’s see! 


that gas heated washers, dryers and ironers laek, what 


some sales managers playfully refer to as “customer 
acceptance.” 

That’s the bunk! Women will purchase any and all 
of these appliances in goodly numbers if they are ap- 
proached in the proper manner and are made aware of 
the fact that such home helps exist. The home manager 
may not respond to an appeal to purchase a tub mounted 
on a batch of wheels and a motorized post that turns 
both ways, or a box built of rust resisting what-not- 
coated-iron and a thermostat, or a porcelain shoe and a 
folding apron, but she will welcome and pay out good 
greenbacks for an appliance that will aid her in solving 
a household problem in a laborless and efficient manner. 

Taking out of the picture the fact that the washer 
folks have done a good job of selling the idea of the 
home laundry, let’s scrutinize the next problem con- 
fronting the home manager ;—the drying of the fabrics 
after the soil has been removed. Here is where the gas 
man should step in and tell her how gas can be used to 
solve that problem most effectively. Here is the “why” 
for the consistent merchandising of gas dryers. 

To sell gas heated laundry dryers we have to start 
from scratch in most cases and for a period of time, 
depending on how effectively we exploit the dryer, be 
content to play ball even when it may appear to be a 
losing game. 


Home Manager in Ignorance 


The home manager as a rule is not aware of the exist- 
ence of such an appliance as a gas heated clothes dryer. 
Therefore, there exists in her mind no desire to possess 
one. This being the case, our job is first of all, one of 
introducing the appliance. Just how we may do this 
depends upon the attitude of the management of any 
particular property that is desirous of securing the load 
that the dryer offers us. If the management is of the 
“go-get-’em” type, the type that promoted the gas range, 
they will either employ a special man, on a flat salary 
basis, to introduce and sell dryers or they will place spe- 
cial bonuses on dryers and offer them as another item 
to all sales people, with the understanding that they 
expect them to be sold. 


In either event they will supplement and back-up per- 
sonal selling with a strong advertising campaign to sell 
the advantages of gas for the drying of home laundry. 
This advertising will be in the form of newspaper, win- 
dow and store advertising and direct-by-mail advertise- 
ments sent to a picked list of customers and will be fol- 
lowed-up by the salesmen. 

The price and terms offered the customer will depend 
upon company policy; some companies offering special 
advantages to the users and some passing on special con- 
cessions in the form of prizes, special employee prices 
and bonuses to employees, who may become interested 
in promoting the sale of the appliance. 

Both plans mentioned are being employed by differ- 
ent gas companies and while they are doing business, 
dryers in but few instances are being sold to the extent 
that they might be if just a little more thought were 
given to the existing market for such an appliance. 

Well over fifty per cent of the operating (merchandis- 
ing) gas companies display and offer dryers for sale and 
as a wanted item of home appliance the dryer is showing 
a very rapid gain. This is due not to any consistent plan 
of pioneering, except for a few cases, but to periodical 
activities on the part of a few companies. 

To gain widespread acceptance of dryers consistent 
and concerted effort should be planned, using as a basis 
one of the plans outlined and concentrating all effort on 
a picked list of potential users. 
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This __ pros- 
pective list of 
purchasers may 
be made up by 


ak 


ve ; of ss 
Y there’s a silver lining 


personal _ field behind that washday cloud 
surveys con- 
ducted by the 
special dryer 
man or by the 
regular _ sales- 


men in co- 
operation with 
meter readers 
and service 
men. It should 
include every- 
thing from the 
so-called ‘‘two- 
car family” to 


the average Cee 2 fat cece cstes thw Geum df On demam 
family, apart- thirty days’ Ts caters comentenee Inter Leuntry 


sai? Drying—brings washday to a speedy and pleas. 
Free Trial! ant end Clothes are dried spotiessly. beyond 
reach of flying soot and dust. 60 feet of indoor drying space is a year 
round convenience that you wl appreciate especially during stormy 
washdays. Give it this trial and save your washday energy! 

30 BAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

There is no obligation whatever At the end of the tral pérvod. if, for 
any reason, you are not convinced that the Indeor Ges Laundry 
Dryer lightens and speeds up washday, we will remove the apphance 
without question of embarrassment A down payment of $10 
and 18 months to pay for it out of income, is the easy payment offer 
by which you may enjoy this con 


ments and in- 
stitutions. 
Cards should 
be made up for 
each prospec- 
tive purchaser 
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class of home, 
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with the re- 
sults of calls 


venience for all of your washdays to 
come. Mail the attached coupon to 
day. It is in no sense an order and 
will not obligate you in the slightest 
60 LBS. DRIED IN AN HOUR 
NORTHERN UNION GAS CO 
9. R BARNITE, Prenat: 
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923 COURTLANDT AVENUE 
Corner Bam 14teh Se. Tel Mow Haven 1100 


BRONX GAS & ELECTRIC CO. {| ““"" 


and the date 
for call-back. 
No prospect 
should be con- 
sidered dead 
until he either purchases or moves. When a sale is 
finally consummated and the dryer is installed it should 
be the duty of the salesman to call upon the purchaser 
and make sure that the dryer is operating properly and 
that the user is thoroughly conversant with its oper- 
ation. This call-back after sale will prove most bene- 
ficial for both the gas company and the salesman; it 
will assure the customer that the company is not only 
interested in a sale, but that it wishes the customer to be 
perfectly satisfied that it has his interest at heart. It 
will provide the ‘salesman a very good opportunity to 
build a customer relation that will be of value when he 
has other merchandise to sell or when he needs pros- 
pects for dryers. 


en , Seore 
34 WESTOGSTER SQ. Tel. Mentchenter 1400 Thee we met on order and places me under a0 obiigence 











A Good Ad 


Another thing that adds materially to the sale of dry- 
ers is for the company to make special offers to employees 
who may be induced to purchase and use dryers. Em- 
ployee-users prove to be very good sales aids of any ap- 
pliance and aside from making the employee a special 
offer of purchase, many companies have found that it is 
highly profitable to offer employees a bonus for every 
prospect turned in by them when a dryer is sold by a 
regular salesman in a certain period of time. These 
offers are usually made during an intensive drive and 
are in force for from thirty to sixty days. 

Another company offers dealers a co-operative year 
’round plan. This plan offers dealers an opportunity to 
display and sell dryers and make no stock investment 
and in some cases even goes so far as to carry the account 
when approved by the credit department. 


The dealer plan may be developed and broadened in 
many ways, depending upon the size of the city and the 
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attitude of the management to such plans of cooperative 
selling. 

It is understood that a number of gas companies will 
push the sale of dryers during 1931, opening with a 
spring drive of from thirty to sixty days and carrying-on 
by active effort on the part of the regular or special 
sales men until early fall when another special activity 
will be staged for a like period. 

Dryer advertisements that we have seen are as a whole 
striking in that they picturize and talk of the drying 
problem and how well the dryer will solve it. The ad- 
vertisements we are reproducing herewith are very good 
examples of the type of advertisement that have been 
used. They may be termed “The What I Will Do For 
You Type” and the type that we believe best suits the 
advertising of gas appliances. 

Women, institutions and the manufacturer have come 
to regard the merchandise sold by the gas company as 
“right,” dependable ; they know that it is good merchan- 
dise, fairly priced; they understand that if service is re- 
quired they may have it—yet withal, the thing that gets 
their names on the dotted line is “what it will do for me.” 

That’s true of dryers or any other item that we sell 
and is worth remembering when you decide to push 
dryers over the top this spring. 

Build your campaign around “what the gas heated 
laundry dryer will do for you”; sell the home manager 
the idea of sure, sterile, snowy-white drying no differ- 
ence what the weather and you'll sell her a gas heated 
laundry dryer.’ 


. -f—_—____ 


Selling Space Heaters 


SALE of portable and fire place heaters staged 

by one company was built around the idea so 
often used by department stores; that of a Stock 
Clearance Sale. This company went over their heater 
inventory and worked out an exceedingly low price on 
all heaters in stock. The price was set so as to make a 
quick turn-over in a thirty day period. A time price 
was quoted as well as a cash price in all advertising, 
the time price being fifteen per cent higher than the 
cash price. The payments were spread over four 
months. This was done to insure against reverts in 
case of an unseasonable warm spell in early spring. 

This company used quarter pages in the daily news- 
papers to announce their sale and followed them up 
with three column, one hundred and fifty line adver- 
tisements each Wednesday and Sunday, throughout the 
sale. Sales people were given a bonus of one dollar on 
every heater sold during the sale. Special store and 
window displays were used throughout the month and 
both store display and windows were changed every ten 
days. 

Another company that staged a successful heater 
sale used both newspaper and direct mail advertising 
to put over the sale. This sale featured the “Fifty 
Cents a Month Rental idea” as may be seen from tke 
broadside reproduced on this page. The return card 
was a government paid postal card. The broadside was 
printed in red and black. 

The rental idea was to deliver and install the heater 
on a rental basis, with the understanding that the cus- 
tomer might apply the rental to the purchase price of 
the heater at any time. The argument used was that 
the heater would pay for itself in the matter of fuel 
saving on mild days and in providing comfort to cold 
rooms and rooms that could not be made comfortable 
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by the regular heating system. Another play was made 
on empty fire places and, this also was responsible for 
the sale of many heaters. 
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Temperature Control in Automatic 
Refrigerators 


ROBABLY the most misunderstood term pertain- 

ing to any automatic refrigerator, is that which we 
call “constant temperature.” Such a condition really 
does not exist. There are two ways of controlling the 
temperature within an automatic refrigerator. One is to 
place a temperature controlling device within the food 
compartment of the refrigerator, and set it to maintain 
as even a temperature as possible. The other method is 
to place a temperature controlling device on the chilling 
unit, and set it to maintain as constant a temperature as 
possible. Both methods have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. In the first case, where an attempt is made 
to maintain a constant food compartment temperature, 
the chilling unit temperature will vary in accordance with 
the load, becoming colder in warm weather than in cold. 
From this it will be seen that the chilling unit will defrost 
without warning, if the room temperature in which the 
refrigerator is placed, decreases to about fifty degrees; 
but the food compartment temperature will remain con- 
stant. If the owner is not aware of this fact, the con- 
clusion that the refrigerator is not functioning proferly, 
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is immediately reached, and request for service 1s made. 

In the second case, where the temperature controlling 
device is placed on the chilling unit, the freezing speed 
is always constant, regardless of reasonabie room temper- 
ature variations. This is because of the fact that the 
chilling unit is always held at nearly a constant tempera- 
ture. Food compartment temperature will then, of 
course, vary with the room temperature, being colder 
when the room is cold, and warmer when the room is 
warm. Experience has shown that the food compart- 
ment temperature will change about one degree for each 
three degrees variation of room temperature. This 
change will occur however, about three or four hours 
after the room temperature has changed. This time lag 
is due to the excellent insulation now used in modern 
refrigerators. The temperature within a refrigerator of 
the latter tvne, will drop below the freezing point if the 
refrigerator is in a room temperature below fifty degrees, 
for a period in excess of three or four hours. From the 
above it will be seen why all automatic refrigerator 
manufacturers prefer to place refrigerators in a kitchen 
or breakfast nook, where the room temperature varia- 
tions are not extreme. Besides being more convenient 
to use, a refrigerator so placed, will give more satisfac 
tory operation. 

At least ninety percent of all automatic refrigerators 
now on the American market, have their temperature 
control from the chilling unit, and therefore, consequent- 
ly have a variable food compartment temperature. They 
are designed to maintain a food compartment tempera- 
ture between forty and fifty degrees, in room tempera- 
tures between approximately sixty to ninety degrees. 
From this it will be seen that if a salesman, either 
through ignorance, or zeal to consummate a sale, prom- 
ises a constant temperature, he is committing his service 
department to something which it is impossible to ac- 
complish. It will also be seen that it is not wise to furnish 
the customer with a thermometer and allow him to worry 
about temperature. A service man upon investigating a 
temperature complaint, should first determine the loca- 
tion of the thermostat bulb. If the bulb is in the food 
compartment, the thermostat should be so adjusted as to 
keep the food compartment temperature at forty degrees, 
irrespective of whether or not there is any frost on the 
chilling unit. If the bulb is on the chilling unit, the tem- 
perature of the chilling unit should be eighteen degrees, 
irrespective of whether the food compartment tempera- 
ture is below thirty two or above fifty. 


—H. W. Leighton, Annual Convention, Pacific Coast Gas Assn.. 
Sept. 1930 
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Pipe Lines Cause New 
Economic Problems 


(Continued from page 41) 


be well for railroad executives to study this possibility. 
They may by study find that they can enter into pipe-line 
transportation business just as they are finding it advan- 
tageous to enter into the bus, truck, and often airplane 
transportation activities. Such a combination would 
be progressive and constructive in influence, not merely 
restrictive as are some of the other proposals that appear 
to emanate from short-sighted railroad men. 

But whatever the railroad men may do, the gas- 
company executives must study and solve their part of 
this problem promptly. 
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Measuring the Temperature 
of Flames 


HE temperature of solids may be estimated by the 
T eye or accurately measured by means of a mo- 
meter, thermocouple, or optical pyrometer. Flames, 
particularly non-luminous flames, present a more diff- 
cult problem. A flame may be hot enough to melt plat- 
inum and yet look fairly cool to the eye, conversely, 
there are certain luminous cool flames which will not 
burn the hand. This is because the radiation from 
flames does not follow the laws which apply to solids; 
for example, much of the radiation from the ordinary 
Bunsen type of flame is in the invisible infra-red region 
of the spectrum. 

In a method for measuring flame temperature being 
employed at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, the flame is colored yellow with sodium vapor 
and the intensity of this light compared in a spectro- 
scope with the light from a heated solid at known tem- 
perature. The work is being carried out as one phase 
of a study of the physics and chemistry of gaseous 
combustion and explosion. Values have been obtained 
for stationary flames of different mixtures of air with 
methane, ethane, propane, butane, iso-butane, ethylene, 
propylene, and butylene. Maximum flame temperatures 
vary from 1880° C. for methane to 1975° C. for ethy- 
lene. The mixture of gas and air which gives maxi- 
mum temperature does not correspond to that which 
gives maximum flame speed except for methane and 
Pittsburgh natural gas. For all other hydrocarbons 
tested, the mixtures which produced the highest flame 
temperature contain less combustible gas than those 
which give the highest speed of flame. The percentage 
of combustible gas in air which gives maximum 
flame temperature is slightly on the rich side 
of that required for exact combustion to car- 
bon dioxide and water. Maximum calculated temper- 
atures are 40° to 70° C. higher for the saturated hydro- 
carbons and about 100° C. higher for the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons than the experimental values. Radia- 

tion losses account for the lower measured temper- 
atures 


Interesting Facts About the Coke Industry 
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A Winner ; 


USTOMERS of the Consolidated Gas Company 

of New York and affiliated gas companies took 
part in an essay contest recently, on the subject, “What 
Phase of Gas Service Makes the Most Important Con- 
tribution to the Comfort and Convenience of the Mod- 
ern Home?” 

First prize of $25.00 was won by Miss Annabelle 
Mosher, of 191 Waverly Place, for her essay on house 
heating with gas. An essay on gas refrigeration was 
awarded second prize of $15.00, and two essays on 
automatic cooking and one on water heating were each 
given $5.00 prizes. 

The prize winning essay follows: 

“Great selective ability is required in choosing .the 
outstanding good rendered to humanity by the Auto- 
matic Gas Service, yet without long hesitation I cast my 
vote for the house heating feature of your service. 

“T live in the old Chelsea district of the city where 
Dutch mansions have been converted from heatless 
vacuums to liveable quarters by the installation of gas 
heating appliances. Without marring the sturdy beauty 
of these old homes, modern convenience and gracious 
warmth have made the houses twice as charming to 
their residents. 

“New Yorkers, in a pinch, can eat their meals out, 
they could still resign themselves to the daily visits of 
the ice-man .if it were necessary, but to endure the 
grim blasts of a Manhattan winter without an ade- 
quate heating system, would be woe to contemplate. 
A cozy, glowing fire in the bedroom makes getting up 
and getting started for the day a less exasperating af- 
fair. Midnight chats around a trusty fireplace, where 
conversation never languishes and neither does the sup- 
ply of logs, makes and keeps friends, and envious cal- 
lers. To my mind, the necessities are always to be 
rated above the luxuries, and that is why gracious liv- 
ing is always synonymous with a gas heated home.” 

Some of the contributions were in verse, and several 
were illustrated with semi-humorous thumb nail 
sketches by the authors. 

The only announcement of the contest was made in 
the October issue of the Greater Service News, the 
company’s publication that is mailed with gas bills. 


The Coke and Gas Industries in 1929 (Census data) : 


Number of establishments ..............cccccceceeees 859 
Wage earners, not including salaried employees ......... 63,738 
er ere ere’ (<9 Br pee $ 94,000,000 
Cost of purchased fuel, electricity, and materials ........ 472,000,000 
NN oa. ok oc bc ask e's 0d dk heed Chee 928,000,000 
Value Added by Manufacturer ....................05. 456,000,000 


Coke production in 1930: 
By-product ovens 
Beehive ovens 
Total EE ee ee 
Percentage from by-product ovens 


By-products produced in 1930: 
ON 
Light oil, crude .... 
a 

Ammonia, total calculated as sulphate 





eye < oe ae 45,500,000 short tons 
ee rr Deu 2,750,000 short tons 
seeitedaeal. 48,250,000 short tons 


94 per cent 


720 billion cubic feet 

170 million gallons 

580 million gallons 
725,000 tons 
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New Roper Automatic Gas Range 


Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Ill, announce the new Roper Insta-Matic 
time and temperature controller gas range 
The control feature is a clock device as 
shown in illustration. There is only one 
pilot light located in the cooking top. An 
iron pipe is firmly affixed to the back of 
the range, connecting the inlet pipe from 
the city gas supply and the clock control 







































Roper Insta-Matic time and temperature 
controller_gas range 


It is claimed that an outstanding feature 
of this new range is that it is absolutely 
safe. If a top burner or oven burner flame 
is extinguished accidentally, the Insta- 
Flame re-ignites that burner instantly. If 
the Insta-Flame Pilot goes out, a perfect- 
ed thermostatic safety valve shuts off all 
gas entering the manifold. This arrange- 
ment eliminates all danger of gas escaping 
from any burner or the pilot. 


Another feature is that if the 
only is to be used, by adjusting the time 
and temperature control, the oven burner 
ignites automatically and is ready for use 

The time control device has been de- 
signed to become an integral part of the 
range. The only visible evidence of time 
control on the range is the dial of the time 
clock which neatly fits into, with hands 
protruding through, the back rail for 
handy operation. Beside it is located the 


oven 


“on” and “off” switch. 


Full details regarding these new fea- 
tures will be mailed on request. 
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Portable Machine For Testing 
Welds 


Acetylene Company, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York, announces The 
Oxweld Portable Tensile Testing Ma- 
chine, designed to facilitate the testing of 
welds in the field or shop. 

This machine weighs 165 lb. and meas- 
ures 28 in. in overall length and 6% in. 
in maximum diameter. It is a self-con- 
tained, totally enclosed unit. When closed 
for shipment, there are no projections and 


Oxweld 





Tensile Testing Ma- 


chine 


Oxweld Portable 


the machine presents a comparatively 
smooth cylindrical surface. The accom- 
panying illustration shows how the ma- 
chine appears when open and ready for 
making tensile tests. 


The machine consists of a tubular com- 
pression member with a set of grips in 
the head and a hydraulic cylinder block in 
its base. The cylinder block contains a 
communicating pump and cylinder direct- 
ly machined into a single block, and the 
cylinder pressure operates a piston carry- 
ing a second set of grips. 


The specimen to be tested is placed be- 
tween the jaws, which have spring grips. 
The release valve is closed and the pump 
handle, applied at the end of the cylinder 
is moved back and forth. A set of coni- 
cal blocks has also been constructed to fit 
into the machine head in place of the 
grips so that the standard % in. diameter 
round specimens may be tested if desired. 
The load is measured directly in pounds 
per square inch by a suitable, calibrated 
pressure gauge actuated by the pressure 
in the cylinder. The gauge is one of the 
essential parts of the apparatus. When 
a test is finished, the pressure may be re- 
leasd by a valve and the piston may be 
returned to its original position by using 
the pump handle as a lever. 


This machine makes it possible to se- 
cure a tensile test result immediately after 
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welds are made It also facilitates making 
periodic check tests of the operators and 
in many cases provides a ready means for 
testing sections cut at random by the in- 
spector from completed work. 


a 


Fox Furnace Company Announce 
New Gas Furnace 


The Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, recently announced their new heat- 
ing, ventilating and humidifying gas fur- 
nace known as the Gas Automatic. The 
Heating Unit is built of heavy cast iron, 





The Gas Automatic 


each unit consisting of two sections, and is 
so constructed as to give free and unob- 
structed flow of air. Six baffles horizon- 
tally placed above burner, insure that 
the products of combustion are complete- 
ly utilized before entering the flue. The 
Gas Automatic Heating System is made 
entirely automatic in operation through 
the use of room thermostats which open 
and close the gas valves. 

The Gas Automatic can be equipped 
with air filters in the return air duct 
which remove from the circulating air all 
dust or dirt. In addition, the furnace can 
be equipped with a blower, automatically 
operated which assures positive circulation 
of warm air while the heating unit is un- 
der fire. In warm weather this blower 
can be used to circulate cool air through- 
out the house. 


—_ —_ 


New Johnson Conversion Burner 


The Johnson Gas Appliance Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., announces the new Johnsen 
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Conversion Burner for hot 
air furnaces and hot water 
and steam boilers. They 
state that they have incor- 
porated in this burner the 
patented Johnson Direct 
Jet Gas Orifice Adjust- 
ments and large range, 
positive air adjustments. 
This double control results 
in a perfect mixture which 
assures minimum gas con- 
sumption and higher flame 
temperature. Further in- 
crease in the efficiency ot 
the machine was attained 
by producing a new type 
of heat-radiating baffle. 
Burner noises have been 
practically eliminated. The 
Burner is completely automatic, operating 
by thermostatic control. A positive and 
simple safety pilot light automatically 
shuts off the gas supply, should it be 


Bristol’s Air Operated 
Humidity Recording 
and Control Equip- 
ment for Automatic- 

ally Controlling 
Humidity in Saturat- 
ing Natural Gas With 
Steam 


The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, af 
has developed a control / 
system for automatically 
controlling gas humidity 
where steam is used to sat- | : 
urate natural gas before it | L 


enters the city distribution | eee 


system. To 
The control system con- r 
sists of a wet bulb ther- —<_ 
mometer control instru- 
ment with bulb in the gas line, a dia 
phragm motor valve in the steam line 
furnishing steam for saturation, and a 
wet and dry bulb recording the ther- 
mometer for recording the humidity of 


Westinghouse FlexAre Pipe Line 
Special 

A new 600-ampere FlexArc, single- 
operator, engine-driven welder for pipe 
line welding was recently placed on the 
market by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The demand for higher speed in 
welding gas and oil pipe joints in the 
field has led to the development of this 
special welder for use with high spe« 
high current, large size, coated electrodes 
using high voltage arcs. While the ma 
chine is designed primarily for use with 
such electrodes, the application of the 
FlexArc principle permits equally good 
operating characteristics and arc stability 
on the low current ranges with small 
electrodes. The machine is particularly 
adapted to rough and severe field service 
where sustained loads and high currents 





yhnnson Conversion Burner 


yund that for any reason the gas supply 
should be cut off. 

Descriptive folder will be sent on re- 
quest 


BRISTOLS MODEL ii! RECORDING 
WET ANO DRY BULB THERMOMETER 
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€ saturated gas 
Under operation, the controller auto- 
matically maintains 100 per cent gas sat- 


uration r all rates of gas flow 


ire required over long periods 

This new welding unit provides weld- 
ing currents up to 750 amperes for every 
job encountered by the pipe line welding 
operators. The welding generator is the 
variable voltage, constant current type 


operating at 1450 rpm. The new West- 
inghouse Flexactor is incorporated in the 
welding circuit, thus eliminating current 


surges at the time of striking the arc and 
while welding 


The driving power consists of a six 
cylinder gasoline engine with an S.A.E. 
rating of 51.2 and 83 brake horsepower at 
1450 rpm. This horsepower rating has 
been selected by the manufacturer to pro- 


vide sustained power and long life. The 
welding unit is equipped with a 25 gallon 
gas tank, Pierce governor, Eisemann mag- 
neto, large air cleaner, oil filter and pro- 
tective radiator guard. 
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New Insulated Junior Restaurant 
Range Being Introduced 


The Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
18 East 41st St., New York City, are 
now introducing a new line of Junior 
Restaurant Ranges. These fill the needs 
of small restaurants, tea-rooms, clubs, 
churches, lunch-wagons, etc., where 
regular heavy duty equipment is not 
required, yet where large domestic 
ranges are inadequate. 

Design features include ovens thickly 
insulated with felted rock wool. An 
automatic oven heat control is provided 
as optional equipment. These Junior 





Junior Restaurant Range 


Restaurant Ranges come in four sizes, 
a six-burner range, four-burner range, 
with combination, cake griddle, broiler 
and toaster, a ten-burner range and an 
eight-burner range, with griddle, broiler 
and toaster, 

The removable star burners are lighted 
by automatic top burner lighters. Grid- 
dles are of the raised edge type, pitched 
slightly to rear so that any surplus of 
grease drains back into the drip pan. 
The broiler grid may be adjusted to 
several heights. 

The finish is black baked Japan with 
the exception of doors, which are of 
blued steel. Fittings are* nickel plated. 
Other features include all flush con- 
struction doors with concealed hinges, 
and concealed manifold. Secret flues 
are at the back. 

Catalog describing these ranges will 
be mailed upon request. 


—_4- 
Galveston Gas Plant 


Preliminary plans are being studied by 
the city council of Galveston, Texas, for 
a municipally-owned gas and_ electric 
plant. Mayor Jack Pearce brought the 
matter before the council at a recent 
meeting, with the suggestion that experts 
make a survey of the city and secure full 
data to determine if it would not be cheap- 
er for the city to own its own plant rather 
than buy from private concerns. 
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NEWS OF THE GAS 
+ INDUSTRY -+ 





New Gas Mains at Breckenridge 


Improvements will be started at once in 
3reckenridge, Texas, by the Texas-Loui- 
siana Power Company, according to C. G 
King, district manager for the company, 
who has announced that between fifty and 
sixty men will be put to work at once lay- 
ing approximately 4,000 feet of eight-inch 


gas mains. Several thousand dollars will 
be spent in this work. The new mains 
will tap a new natural gas source, and in 


addition to serving Breckenridge will 
give the company three large lines with 
which to furnish patrons of adjacent com 
munities 


+ 


Natural Gas Market Assured 


The Five Square Oil Company and the 
Standard Oil Company of Colorado are to 
drill many wells within seven miles of 
Loveland, Colorado where they already 
have oil and gas and the Colorado & Wy- 
oming Gas Company, a subsidiary of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado have 
informed the oil concerns that it will pur- 
chase all the natural gas offered. The C 
& W is that branch of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado now serving cities 
between Denver and Cheyenne with na- 
tural gas, including Cheyenne 


% 


To Lay 6-Inch Gas Line 


Laying of a six-inch natural 
from its No. 1 Comstock well in the Agua 
Dulce field in western Nueces County to 
the refinery at Corpus Christi, has been 
started by the Houston Oil Company, 
Houston Texas. The well is located a; 
proximately a mile from the old Agua 
Dulce field and is estimated to have a 
production of 40,000,000 cubic feet of wet 


ae 


gas per day. 


gas Ii 


+ 


Seek Authority to Transfer 
Franchises 
The Brockport. N. Y., Gas Light Com 


pany has applied for authority to transfer 
its franchises, works and system to the 


New York State Electric and Gas Cor- 
poration. 
The company furnishes gas for light, 


heat and power in the village of Brock- 


port, the town of Ogden and the village 


of Spencerport in Monroe county. 


t is contended in the company’s petition 
that the operations of the company are 
in territory adjacent to that served by the 
New York State Electric and Gas Cor- 





poration, and its property is geographical- 
ly capable of being operated in conjunction 
with the system of the latter company as 
one unit supervised by a central coordi- 
nated operating staff and that the consoli- 
lation of the companies will bring about 


more efficient service and extensions 


~~ 


United Gas To Lay 425-Miles 
Pipe Line 


Contracts have been awarded to the 
United Pipe Line Company, a subsidiary 
of the United Gas System, for the con- 
struction of approximately 425 miles of 
natural gas pipe lines to serve the com- 
munities in Southwest Louisiana. Work 
is to be started immediately and will be 
completed by March 1, according to the 
announcement. 

The main feeder line will start at a 
point near Kirbyville, Texas and will ex- 
tend for a distance of 158 miles to Frank- 
lin, La. This line will serve DeQuincy, 
Crowley, Welch, Jennings, Broussard, 
Youngsville, St. Martinsville, New Iberia, 
Jeanerette and Franklin. It will be made 
up of 46 miles of 14-inch mains; 16 miles 
of 12-inch mains, 53 miles of 10-inch, 39 
miles of 8-inch and 13 miles of 6-inch. 

From the main line, six lateral lines 
will be extended which will serve 40 com- 
munities. These lateral lines will total 
approximately 265 milqs, and will be 
known as the DeRidder line, serving 
Merryville and De Riddler; the Vinton 
line serving Lake Charles, Sulphur, West- 


lake, Vinton, Edgerly and Lockport; the 
Marksville line serving Kinder, Elton, 
Oakdale, Elizabeth, Chaneyville, L« 


Compte, 


semer 


Bune, Cottonport, Mansura, Hes- 
Marksville; the Washington 
line, serving Rayne, Church Point, Eunice, 
Opelousas and Washington; the Breaux 
Ridge line serving Lafayette and Breaux 


and 


Ridge; and the Abbeyville line serving 
Milton, Erath and Abbeyville 
All surveys for the main lines have 


been completed and plans drawn for the 
river crossings. Multiple lines will be 
provided across the Sabine River where 
three 10-inch mains will be laid, and across 
the Calcasieu River, where three 8-inch 
mains will be installed. 


% 


Preparing For Natural Gas 


Colorado Springs owns its own gas 
plant, and has arranged to substitute na- 
tural gas for artificial, the gas to be 
brought from Stevens county Kansas and 
sold wholesale to the city. To make 
the necessary changes and extensions it 
has set aside $197,000 to be spent during 


1931. 
city limits. 


The city buys the gas at its own 


xm 


Gas Co. 


Acquires Two Pennsylvania 


United Improvement 


Companies 


The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, through its subsidiary, Common- 
wealth Utilities Corporation, has acquired 
the Chester Valley Electric Company and 
the Kennett Gas Company, John E. Zim- 
mermann, U. G, I. president, announced 
recently. 

Chester Valley Electric Company sup- 
plies electric service to forty-two com- 
munities in the Chester Valley area near 
Philadelphia, including Downingtown and 
the important steel-making center of 
Coatesville. Kennett Gas Company sup- 
plies gas service to a population of about 
5,000 in Kennett Square and four other 
communities. 

These properties were acquired from 
National Public Service Corporation 
through exchange of the Columbus, Dela- 
ware & Marion Electric Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Commonwealth Utilities Corp- 
oration, supplying electric and interurban 
railway service in Marion, Ohio and vi- 
cinity, and the Mt. Gilead Water, Light, 
Heat and Péwer Company and the Mor-: 
row Public Service Company, small sub- 
sidiary companies of the Columbus and 
Marion company. 

The acquisition of the Pennsylvania 
companies, Mr. Zimmerman stated; is iv 
line with U. G. I. policy to group its hold- 
ings wherever possible, so as to unify gas 
and electric service 

Philadelphia Electric Company and Del- 
aware Power and Light Company, U.’G 
[. subsidiaries, now operate in or adjacent 
to the territories served by the Chester 
Valley Electric Company and the Ken- 
nett Gas Company 


+ 


Allegheny Gas Sales Gain 101% 
In October 


Sales of natural gas for the month of 
October by Allegheny Gas Corporation, 
36 per cent of the common stock of which 
is owned by Appalachian Gas Corporation, 
amounted to 190,715,000 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 94,778,000 cubic feet during 
the same month last year, a gain of 95,- 
937,000 cubic feet or over 101 per cent 
This establishes a new high record of 
monthly gain in sales, a 70 per cent gaia 
having been registered in the preceding 
month. 

The large gain is attributed to general 
increase in industrial activity in the area 
served with natural gas, and the recently 
completed interconnection of the com- 
pany’s various producing fields so as to as- 
sure maximum output. Allegheny Gas 
Corporation controls 48,711 acres and 
owns or controls 168 wells with estimated 
gas reserves of 32,841,732,000 cubic feet. 
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Northern Indiana Public Service 
Take Over Goshen and Monticello 
Properties 


The Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company recently took over the manage- 
ment of the Goshen and Monticello divi- 
sions of the Interstate Public Service 
Company. W. E. Murchie is manager of 
the Goshen division and E. C. Burch is 
manager of the Monticello division. 

The Public Service Commission of In- 
diana authorized in September the sale 
of these Interstate’ properties to the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany and the sale of their Lafayette, 
Crawfordsville, Lebanon and Frankfort 
districts to the Interstate. The actual 
transfer of the properties was made 
January Ist. 

The Goshen division includes, in addi- 
tion to Goshen itself, the Warsaw distric: 
of which Joseph Lessig is manager. The 
Monticello division has offices in Monti- 
cello, Kentland, Fowler and Monon. 


> 


Gas Company Moves Head- 
quarters 


Headquarters of the Houston Gas and 
Fuel Company of Houston, Texas, a dis- 
tributing unit of the United Gas System, 
have been moved to the first, sixth and 
mezzanine floors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building of that city. Payment of 
bills will be handled on the first floor, the 
new business department and a portion of 
the accounting department will be located 
on the mezzanine, and the general offices 
housed on the sixth floor. 

The move was necessitated through in- 
creased business of the company which 
demanded larger quarters, according to 
W. Gardner Winter, vice president and 
general manager. 


- fe —_ 


Southern Cities Public Service to 
Centinue Construction Work 


That the 1931 schedule of construction 
will be followed to the letter by the South- 
ern Cities Public Service Corporation is 
indicated in a letter of instruction to lo- 
cal managers just issued by R. C. Hoff- 
man, vice-president and executive man- 
ager of the concern. 

“We have,” says Mr. Hoffman's letter, 
in part, “every confidence in the future 
of the gas industry, our operations and the 
section that we serve. It is the intention 
of the company to continue its program 
of construction and betterment for the 
year 1931 irrespective of present tempor- 
ary business conditions.” 

Thirty-one gas companies in Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida and 
Alabama, are controlled by the Southern 
Cities Public Service Corporation which, 
in the past eighteen months has spent 
$6,000,000 in permanent improvements. 












Convention Calendar 


January 

16-17. Operating Division of the 
New England Gas Association, fif- 
teenth annual meeting, Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, Conn. Paul Buchanan, 
Hartford, Conn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

26-29 American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, 37th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


February 
3-5 New England Gas Association, 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
3oston, Mass. C. D. Williams, 
executive secretary, 41 Mount Ver- 
non Street, Boston. 
i2-13 Fifth Mid-West Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Commercial Sec- 
tion of American Gas Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. C. A. 
Nash, Davenport, Iowa, chairman. 


March 

10-12 Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

(2-13 Illinois Gas Association, an- 
nual convention, Springfield, IIl., 
George W. Schwaner, 205 Illinois 
Mine Workers Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill., secretary-treasurer. 











Resume Work on Construction of 
Gas Line 

With a restraining order issued by 
Judge Holmes, of the Southern United 
States District Court, served on Mayor 
M. W. McLaurin, of Laurel, Miss., work 
has been resumed on the construction of 
a natural gas line into the city by the 
Southern Natural Gas Company. 

The order, which prevents Mayor Mc- 
Laurin from interfering with the con- 
struction of the line, becomes effective 
immediately, and, according to W. R. 
Collier, vice-president of the company, 


mains will be laid into the city as planned. 


Work was recently stopped at the city 
limits when the city officials refused to 
grant a new franchise. 


nm 


File Articles of Incorporation 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state here by 
the Cato Gas and Oil Corporation of this 
city. The corporation is formed to drill 
for and distribute natural gas and has 
an initial capital stock of 10,000 having 
no declared par value. The first board of 
directors is composed of Virgil E. Bol- 
yard, Stephen M. Davis and Frank V. 
Hawkins 


t 


Apply for Approval of Franchises 


The Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
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Corporation has applied for approval of 
local franchises under which it will ex- 
tend its gas distribution system into 
Esopus and Marlboro, Ulster County, 
New York. 


% 


Pittsburgh Prepares Program for 
A. S. H. V. E. 


Under the leadership of H. Lee Moore, 
General Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee for the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
plans have progressed rapidly for the 37th 
Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers to 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, Jan- 
uary 26 to 29. 

Eight sub-Committees are handling 
Program, Reception, Registration, Ban- 
quet, Entertainment, Transportation, Pub- 
licity and Finances. 

The meeting will be called to order by 
Pres. L. A. Harding, Buffalo, at 2:00 
p. m. Monday, January 26 at the William 
Penn Hotel, and on each day thereafter 
technical sessions will be held. On Wed- 
nesday all scheduled events will be trans- 
ferred to the A. S. H. V. E. Research 
Laboratory at the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station where a technical pro- 
gram will be given in the morning and 
the afternoon will be devoted to inspec- 
tion. 


——___>—___ 


Natural Gas Franchise Granted 

The Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado has been granted a franchise, by the 
city council of Brighton, Colorado, to 
serve that city with natural gas. The 
gas supply will come from its Denver- 
Cheyenne pipe line, the tap to be made 
near Broomfield, Colorado. 


—______ 


Appalachian Gas Corporation Has 
617 Wells 

Subsidiaries and affiliates of Appalachi- 
an Gas Corporation, exclusive of Memphis 
Natural Gas Company, owned or con- 
trolled 617 natural gas wells at the end 
of October, it is announced. Wells are 
located in the States of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Texas. The greatest 
number 168, is owned by Allegheny Gas 
Corporation, with Ohio Valley Gas Cor- 
poration second with 158 wells. Estimated 
gas reserves are 151,818,547,000 cubic feet, 
exclusive of Texas Gas Utilities Company 
and Memphis Natural Gas Company. The 
latter company secures its supply of gas 
under long-term purchase contract from 
the Louisiana fields. 


—+ 


Commission Gives Permission to 
Use Therm Rate Billing 


The Public Service Commission of In- 
diana recently authorized Northern Indi- 
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ana Public Service Co., to bill gas on a 
therm rate basis in Hammond, East Chi- 
cago, Whiting, Michigan City and adja 
cent suburban communities. This author- 
ization was the result of a petition which 
the company had filed with the Commis- 
sion. 

The therm basis of billing became ef- 
fective as to all gas bills rendered in thes 
communities on and after December 1. 


— Se - 


Cities Service Shows Increase in 
Net Earnings 


For the year ended November 30, 1930, 
net earnings of Cities Service Company 
showed an increase of 41 per cent over 
the corresponding period a year ago. Net 
earnings were $58,781,452. The unbroken 
climb in net earnings now extends over 
31 consecutive 12-month periods. 

The Company’s net earnings for No- 
vember, 1930, were $4,439,678 as compared 
with $4,314,815 for November 1929. Net 
to Stocks and Reserves for November, 
1930, were $3,416,128, whereas in Novem- 
ber 1929 they were $3,791,192 Net to 
Common Stock and Reserves for Novem- 
ber, 1930 amounted to $2,802,665, and in 
November, 1929, this figure was $3,177,731 

Net earnings of Cities Service Company 
for the twelve months were 6.59 times In- 
terest and Discount on its Debentures 
Net to Stocks and Reserves amounted to 
$49,865,491, or 6.77 times Preferred Stock 
Dividends. This compares with $34,818, 
897, or 5.09 times for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1929. Net to Common Stock 
and Reserves amounted to $42,503,959 or 
$1.43 per share on the average number of 
shares outstanding, an increase of mor 
than 51 per cent over the previous year 
when Net to Common Stock and Reserves 
amounted to $27,982,813 or $1.14 per share 

Coincident with the publication of its 
earnings statement, Cities Service Com- 
pany announced monthly dividends of 2! 
cents per share in cash and % of 1% in 
stock on the Common Stock. Regular 
monthly dividends of 50 cents per share 
on the Preferred Stock and Preference 
BB Stock and 5 cents per share on the 
Preference B Stock were announced, all! 
payable February 2, to stockholders of 


record January 15. 
——* 


Gets Good Gas Well 


The Midwest Refining Company dril! 
ing on the Bell Rock structure in Moffat 
county, Colorado, uncorked a gas flow of 
thirty-five million cubic feet. The well is 
3,040 feet deep 


% 


Option on Franchise Granted 


A two-year option on a franchise to 
provide gas to local residents, has been 
granted the Indiana Gas Utilities Cor- 


poration of Richmond, Ind 


Gas Display at Power Exposition 


Heating, cooling and drying operations 
demonstrated the versatility and adapta- 
bility of gas fuel at the exhibit the Amer- 
ican Gas Association sponsored at the 
Ninth National Exposition of Power and 


A.G.A 
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tured by the General Gas Light Co.; A 
water cooler and an optical lens chiller, 
manufactured by Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc.; A nozzle mixing blast burner 
with temperature control, made by the 
Partlow Corp.; The Carrier Weather 
Maker for supplying conditioned air for 


Exhibit at the Ninth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 


Engtneering 


Mechanical Engineering, at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 1 to 6. The following gas companies 
in the Metropolitan area cooperated with 
the association in arranging the exhibit: 

Consolidated Company of New 
York, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, The Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany and New York and Richmond Gas 
Company 


Gas 


The gas display occupied nearly 1500 
square feet of space. Decorations were 
modern, the dominating feature being a 
huge representation of a gas flame. Many 
of the latest types of gas appliances were 
on display, most of them in operation. 
There also was a large display of nation- 
ally-known products, which have been 


processed by gas 


The 
display : 


following gas equipment was on 


Rotary carburizing furnace, manufac- 
tured by the American Gas Furnace Co.; 
The Kemp air-gas mixing machine, used 
in. connection with the Kemp immersion 
system of heating low melting point met- 
als and solutions (Manufactured by The 
C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co.); The 
Selas Company’s air-gas mixing machines 
in connection with internally heated sol- 
dering irons; Gas-fired boiler and boiler 
water feeding pump, manufactured by the 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Co.; The Ensign- 
Reynolds Co. gas compressor supplying 
gas for a group of special burners, and 
also for supplying gas to internally heated 
solution tanks: The unit heater, a self- 
contained gas-fired air heater, manufac- 


space heating and industrial processes, 
manufactured by the Carrier Lyle Corp. 

An application of large volume water 
heating by The Bryant Heater and Manu- 
facturing Co. in connection with the Pat- 
terson-Kelley Co. indirectly heated hot 
water storage.tank; Ideal boiler, manu- 
factured by the American Gas Products 
Corp.; The Surface Combustion Co. gas 
fired forge furnace, with temperature 
control supplied by the Wilson-Maeulen 
Co., Inc.; The gas-fired boiler with boiler 
feed water pump, manufactured by the 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 

The following committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association were in charge: 

C. W. Berghorn, American Gas Asso- 
ciation; C. Y. McGown, Consolidated Gas 
Company; C. E. Muehlberg, Consolidated 
Gas Company; R. H. Staniford, Jr., The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company; A. L. 
Palmer, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany; O. E. Barene, The Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company, and J. A. Reynolds, 
New York and Richmond Gas Company. 

R. M. Martin, of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, was in charge of the preparation 
of the exhibit. 


% 


Order Revision of Gas Rates 


Revision downward of gas rates at Ath- 
ens and Columbus, Ga., has just been or- 
dered by the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission. 


In Athens, a service charge of $1.00 has 
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been established by order of the commis 
sion, with a rate of $1.50 per thousand 
for the first 2,000 feet ; $1.30 for the next 
2,000 feet, and $1.10 for all gas used over 
5,000 feet. The old charge was $1.90 fiat 
per thousand feet without service charg: 

In Columbus the commission has es- 
tablished a service charge of $1.00, with 
rates as follows: first 2,000 cubic feet 
$1.40; next 2,000 feet, $1.20, and all over 
5,000 feet, $1.00 per thousand, 

Under the new rates, those using 2,000 
feet or under will have somewhat higher 
rates, while those using over 3,000 feet 
will have a material reduction. 


eo 


Rutgers University Offer Home 
Study Course In Gas Manufacture, 
Distribution and Utilization 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, is offering a home study 
course in manufacture, distribution and 
utilization of gas. This course is endorsed 
by American Gas Association. It embod- 
ies the fundamental principles in the 
successful operation of a manufacturing 
gas plant. The course has been written 
in non-technical language, is adapted to 
the especial use of employees in the gas 
industry and is of such a nature as to re- 
quire little or no knowledge of physics or 

chemistry. 

The author of the text is Charles EF. 
Reinicker, C. E., Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia, and is an engi- 
neer of recognized ability in the gas in- 
dustry. He has been assisted in the prep- 
aration and arrangement of the course by 
E. F. Pohlman and S. J. Modzikowski, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany, ‘Chicago and A. M. Boyd, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

The course consists of twenty-one les- 
sons. The full course, including all ma 
terial and assignments in two bound text 
volumes, is sent to the student at the 
time of his enrollment. The cost of the 
course is $18.00. 


—- + 


Approval of Franchise Sought 


Archibald S. B. Little has applied for 
approval of franchise in Marlboro, Ulster 
County, New York, under which the 
petitioner had plans to establish a gas 
distribution system in the township. Mr 
Little states that he is also planning the 
construction of a gas system in Lloyd 
township. 


+ 


Uncork Gas Well 


On December 19 the Standard Oil Com 
pany of Colorado uncorked a gas well 
near Berthoud, Colorado, making about 
three million cubic feet daily. The well 
was soon connected to the pipe line of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Company which 
serves cities between Denver and Chey 
enne, Wyoming. 
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Niagara Hudson Power Announce 
Construction Program 


Announcement of a $30,000,000 con- 
struction program for improving service 
facilities in New York State during 1931 
was recently made by Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation. This new appropria- 
tion is in addition to the $45,000,000 spent 
for construction during 1930. 


Plan Merger of Seven Public 
Utility Companies in Illinois 
Central Public Service Corporation 
plans to merge and regroup seven’ public 
utility companies in Illinois with assets 
exceeding $22,000,000 and serving more 
than forty communities, under the Rock- 
ford Gas Light and Coke Company, ac- 
cording to an application before the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission. The com- 
panies involved are the Rockford Electric 
Company, Illinois Public Utility Company, 
the Emden Water, Light and Power 
Company, St. Joseph-Oakwood Electric 
Company, Rural Gas Supply Company, 
and the United Fuel Transportation Com- 
pany. A request was also made for au- 
thority to issue $17,500,000 of first refund- 
ing mortgage bonds and 20,000 shares of 

no par common stock. 

Recent acquisition by Central Public 
Service Corporation of the assets. of 
Southern Cities Utilities Company, in- 
cluding assets of United Utilities Service 
Corporation, which were acquired by 
Southern Cities, was effected in return 
for about 135,000 shares of Central Public 
Service Class A stock, having. a market 
value of over $2,000,000. Central Public 
Service assumed the bonds, debentures 
and contingent liabilities of Southern 
Cities, but not its prior preferred or pre- 
ferred stocks. Southern Cities retained 
300,000 shares of Commonwealth and 
Southern common stock, subject to a loan 
of $4,500,000 from the latter company to 
Southern Cities. 

Southern Cities furnishes electric light 
and power, water, gas, ice, streét railway 
and business service principally to com- 
munities in Virginia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, West Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland and Delaware; on certain 
islands in the Philippines and West In- 
lies, and to nineteen communities on the 
Spanish island of Mallorca 

The group of properties which were 
taken over has resources of more than 
$50,000,000 and will bring the assets of 
Central Public Service to well over $400,- 
000,000. These properties will make a 
substantial increase in the earnings of 
Central Public Service Corporation. 


+ 


Granted Permission to Construct 
Gas Plant 


The New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation has been granted permission 





to construct a gas plant in Albion, New 
Orleans County, a franchise for furnish- 
ing gas in the town previously granted to 
the Lockport Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, having been acquired by the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation. 


Gas Utility Revenues Aggregate 
$519,691,351 in First Ten 
Months 


Revenues of utility concerns engaged in 
the distribution of manufactured and na- 
tural gas and representing nearly 90 per 
cent of the industry aggregated $519,691,- 
351 during the first ten months of 1939, 
it was announced recently by Paul Ryan, 
Chief Statistician of the American Gas 
Association. 


The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $314,548,799 for the 
ten month period, representing a slight 
gain over the $313,416,157 reported by 
these same concerns for the corresponding 
period of 1929. The revenues of the na- 
tural gas utilities reporting for the ten 
month period totalled $205,142,552, a drop 
of 1.5 per cent from the same interval of 
1929, 


For the month of October, 1930, sales of 
the manufactured gas companies aggre- 
gated 29,358,915,000 cubic feet, a drop of 
1.3 per cent from October, 1929. For the 
ten months ending with October however 
sales totalled 294,763,036,000 cubic feet, 
1epresenting a small increase over 1929. 


Sales of natural gas reported for Octo- 
her totalled 37,364,813,000 cubic feet, a de- 
cline of nearly 9 per cent from the 1929 
figure. For the ten months ending with 
October, natural gas sales were 437,091,- 
877,000 cubic feet, against 442,078,401,000 
cubic feet during the initial ten months of 
1929, a loss of only 1 per cent. 


Domestic uses continued to exhibit the 
stability characteristic of this phase of the 
business, sales and revenues from domes- 
tic users aggregating about the same for 
the ten month period of both 1929 and 
1930. Industrial sales of natural gas 
however declined by nearly 7 per cent, 
dropping from 162,906,137,000 cubic feet 
to 152,229.656,000 cubic feet during the 
first ten months of 1930. 


In New England manufactured gas 
sales for the ten month period were up 
3 per cent, despite a drop of some 8 per 
cent in sales of gas for industrial-com- 
mercial uses. The Middle Atlantic States, 
comprising New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, reported a gain of 2 per 
cent for the period, but in the East North 
Central States, embracing Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, man- 
ufactured gas sales were down nearly 3 
per cent. The loss in this region resulted 
primarily from sharp curtailment in the 
use of gas for industrial-commercial pur- 
poses. In Illinois this phase of the busi- 
ness suffered a contraction of over 5 per 
cent for the ten month period. In Wis- 
consin industrial-commercial sales dropped 
nearly 10 per cent, while in Indiana and 
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GLOVER-WEST 
VERTICAL RETORITS 


PAWTUCKET GAS COMPANY—PAWTUCKET, R. |. Engineers—STONE G WEBSTER ENGR. CORP. 


Three Glover-West Installations 
at this plant - - - - the third 
started producing gas in August 


The first installation of Glover-West Vertical Retorts at 
Pawtucket was made in 1913, the second in 1927, and the third 
in 1930. When a gas company orders three consecutive installa- 
tions—that conclusively indicates complete satisfaction with the 
low production and maintenance costs and the flexibility in 
operation of the system installed. It might be added that, due to 
the continuous improvement in design and construction of Glover- 
West Retorts the third extension was made without increasing 
the original plant area. 


West Gas Improvement Company 
Builders of Coal Gas Plants 
44] Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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E. A. Clark formerly connected with 
the Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Vice-President 
of the Charleston Group of Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corporation, since 
March 1930, has been transferred to 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he will 
become Vice-President of the Pittsburgh 
Group of Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation, with offices in the Union 
Trust Building. 


B. C. Cobb, chairtnan of the board of 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a director of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


T. W. Yelle is now district commer- 
cial manager of the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 


A. M. Frost, formerly general sales 
manager of the North American Com- 
pany subsidiaries, is now associated with 
the general sales department of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Call. 


E. M. Lindsay has been appointed 
General Superintendent of the Natural 
Gas Corporation of California, Natural 
Gas Corporation of Washington and 
Natural Gas Corporation of Oregon. 
Mr. Lindsay was formerly associated 
with the Standard Management & Oper- 
ating Corporation. He will be in com- 
plete charge of the operating depart- 
ments of the aforementioned companies. 


J. M. Loyd, formerly traveling auditor 
of the Standard Management and Op- 
erating Corporation, has been appointed 
Auditor of the Natural Gas Corporation 
of California, Natural Gas Corporation 
of Oregon and Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion of Washington. 

\ 


E. E. Hardy, Industrial Gas Engineer 
of the Jackson, Mich., district of the 
Consumers Power Company, has been 
appointed Assistant to the District Man- 
ager. 


Frank Sweeney, assistant district man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company, Portage Wisconsin, has been 
awarded The President’s Medal by the 
National Safety Council for saving the 
life of a woman through the application 
of the prone pressure method of resus- 
citation. 


J. W. McElderry, who was formerly 
manager of the Columbus Division of 
the Mississippi Service Company has 
been appointed assistant to E. J. Stern, 
manager of the Eastern Division of the 
Southern Natural Gas Corporation, 
Birmingham, Ala., and will be in direct 
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charge of general operations. Cities in- 
cluded in this division are Rome, Macon, 
Milledgeville, Rockmart, Cedartown, 
Griffin, Carrolton, Newman, Forsyth, 
Barnesville and Calhoun, Georgia. 


R. A. Sharon, formerly assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco, is now associated with the 
department of public relations and sales. 


Percy C. Drake, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, has been appointed Treasurer 
of the Montreal Light Heat & Power 
Consolidated, Montreal, Canada. Mr. 
Drake succeeds Mr. G. Chagnon, who 
retired because of illness. 

Beginning his career with Montreal 
Light Heat & Power in 1906 as a junior 
clerk, Mr. Drake has been employed in 
many positions and has accumulated a 
varied knowledge of company affairs. 


Arthur N. Sainte-Marie has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of the Mon- 
treal Light Heat & Power Consolidated, 
Montreal, Canada. He was formerly 
publicity manager and in conjunction 
with his duties as Assistant Treasurer 
will have jurisdiction over the Public 
Relations Department. . 


E. H. Stachel, formerly sales super- 
visor of the Crown Point district of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany, was made sales supervisor of the 
Elkhart, Ind., district. 


O. L. Hobson has been appointed act- 
ing sales supervisor of the Crown Point, 
Indiana, district of the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company. succeeding EF 
H. Stachel, who was transferred to Elk- 
hart, Ind 


A. C. Joy, formerly manager of the 
publicity departments of the Great 
Western and San Joaquin companies, 
has been appointed publicity manager 
for the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and will direct all advertising and 
publicity activities for the combined 
companies. J. Charles Jordan, formerly 
manager of the publicity department of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
is now assistant manager of the depart- 
ment. 


William P. Canavan has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of the Okla- 
home Natural Gas Corporation in execu- 
tive charge of western Oklahoma prop- 
erties including Oklahoma City. Guth- 
rie, Enid, Shawnee, Ardmore, Norman 
and El Reno 


G. H. Cummings has been appointed 
Sales Research Assistant of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, which is a newly created posi- 
tion. His work will consist in scientific 
research into every phase of the com- 
pany’s sales activities, to furnish the 
Sales Department with valuable infor- 
mation in guiding its work. 


J. W. Duvall was recently appointed 
Superintendent of the Industrial Sales 
Department of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation, Oklahoma City. He 
succeeds R. H. Ulrich of Tulsa, who 
has been appointed general assistant 
superintendent of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


R. L. Harper was recently put in 
charge of the new business activities of 
the Union Public Service Company at 
Holton, Kansas. Mr. Harper was trans- 
ferred from the company’s property at 
Fort Scott. Natural gas was just re- 
cently turned into the distribution at 
Holton. 


H. K. Porter has been appointed man- 
ager of the Ozark Distributing Company 
at Warrensburg, Mo., where natural gas 
was recently turned into the mains. Mr. 
Porter has been in charge of all the 
building of the distribution system there. 
He started in the gas business in Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, in 1905, and since 
that time has worked in various posi- 
tions. 


Joseph F. McCleary, in recognition of 
faithful services rendered, was promoted 
to Chief of the Testing Laboratory at 
Front Street Station of the Consolidated 
Gas, Elec. Light & Power Company, 
Baltimore, Md., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Carl C. 
S. Walter. 

Mr. McCleary entered the employ of 
the Baltimore Company in 1917, as a 
Laboratory Assistant. He was subse- 
quently advanced to the position of As- 
sistant Chief. 


C. Y. Fields, former new business rep- 
resentative at Wichita, Kansas, has 
been transferred to the Unien Public 
Service Company at Smith Center, Kan- 
sas. Gas service has just been made 
available there and Mr. Fields is super- 
vising the sale of services as well as ap- 
pliances. 


Clyde Ennis, director of advertising 
and publicity of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been appointed chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Southern Gas 
Association, which is affiliated with the 
American Gas Association. 


David H. Livingston, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of distribution of the 
Fall River, Mass., Gas Works Company, 
resigned recently to accept a position in 
the gas department of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
of Baltimore, Md. 


C. F. Kirchhaine, who for the past 
four years, has served as assistant treas- 
urer of the Northern District of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
at Bellingham, Washington, has been 
promoted to the Central District, where 
he will serve in the same capacity. 
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ON PIPE 


More feet per ton of sand-cast pipe. 
is modern from bell to spigot: 
ing you more main per dollar. 


strength 2,600 Ibs. 
beautifully, is resilient .. . 
in sizes 4 inch and upward. 


ON JOINTS 


for low. 
Strictly a quality product. 


M‘ WANE 
CAST IRON 
PIPE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


Chicago, 208 S. La Salle St. 
Philadelphia, 123 S. Broad St. 
Denver, 226 Continental Oi! Bidg. 





modern in weights and strengths, giv- 


McWane Pipe tensile strength averages 29,000 lbs; 
Made from close-grained gray iron; 
bends before 


McWane Joints hold gas at low or 
plain ends, Flexpan, or special pipe ends for high pressures; 
Smooth beaded spigots, smooth sturdy bells distinguish it. 


NE 


f igures these savings 


McWane Cast Iron Gas Pipe 
DEPRECIATION 
Very small cast iron pipe reduces 
depreciation charge-offs. For, be- 
it CANNOT rust. 
coddling. 


its transverse 
cuts and taps 
it breaks. 16-foot lengths 


ing cast iron, 
Needs 


Gives you a permanent main at less 


no coating or 


cost per year than a perishable one. 
threaded, 
B. & S. 


high pressures .. . Same joints as larger sizes. Get 


new small cast iron pipe booklet 


just issued. Address nearcst office. 


PACIFIC 


STATES 
CAST IRON 
PIPE CO. 
PROVO, UTAH 


611 Spalding Bidg. 
149 W. 2nd South St. 


gt pire POURED SIMULT, NEON. 
4 


SL 


lo AY) 
MOULDED insive AN 
Dallas, 1807 Santa Fe Bidg. 
San Francisco, ti! Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, 417 S. Hill St. 


Portiand Ore, 
Salt Lake City, 
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Obituary 





J. FRANK STACEY 


J. Frank Stacey died suddenly of pneu- 
monia in Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 6, 
1931, at the age of 77. Mr. Stacey was 
engaged in the gas industry all his life 
For many years he was vice president and 
general manager of the Nashville Gas 
Company and later was president of 
Stacey Manufacturing Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, which his father, George 
Stacey, established in 1850. In the early 
part of 1930 he became associated with 
his brothers, A. J. Stacey and J. E. Stacey 
in the management of Stacey Bros. Gas 
Construction Company. 


- ao — 


PATRICK GOODMAN 


Patrick Goodman, President of The 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his home after 
a brief illness, Monday, January 6, 1931. 


Born in Ireland, 71 years ago, he came 
to this country at an early age. For many 
years he was foreman in the distribution 
department of the Standard Gas Light 
Company of New York. In 1897 he or- 
ganized the Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Company. The Goodman Gas Main Stop- 
per is known in every part of the world 
where gas is used. 


Mr. Goodman was a member of the 
American Gas Association, and was also 
active in many charitable organizations 


—~fo—___—_ —— 


CLAUDE M. DIBBLE 


Claude M. Dibble, Vice President in 
Charge of Production of Moore 
Brothers Company, died on December 
13 after a very brief illness. 


Born in 1889 in New Haven, Conn., 
Mr. Dibble attended Yale University and 
was graduated with a devree in Electri- 
cal Engineering from the Sheffield Sci 
entific School at Yale in 1910. 


In 1923 Mr. Dibble became associated 
with Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, 
Ill., as Superintendent. His work with 
this Company in connection with the 
production of gas ranges has made him 
a widely-known figure throughout the 
gas appliance industry. In February of 
last year he became Vice President of 
the Company in charge of production. 


——_-»—_ 


JOHN T. WILKIN 


Mr. John T. Wilkin, age 67, president 
of the Connersville Blower Company, died 


at his home in Connersville, Indiana, on 
Saturday, December 27. Mr. Wilkin’s 
death was due to paralysis of the heart 
with which he had been suffering for the 
past few weeks. 

He was born July 29, 1863, at Dan- 
ville, Indiana. He received his early edu- 
cation in the Danville and Plainfield 
schools and was graduated from the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute in 
1886, coming to Connersville the same 
year, where he was employed as a drafts- 
man by the P. H. & F. M. Roots company. 

\ few years later Mr. Wilkins was in- 
strumental in organizing the Connersville 
Blower Company, being associated with 
the late R. T. Huston, J. E. Huston, John 
B. McFarlan, Sr., and Michael Ganley. 
He was first chief engineer of the Blower 
Company, later vice president and upon 
the death of the late E. W. Ansted, be- 
‘ame president, which position he occupied 
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for more than ten years. 

During his career with the Blower 
Company he: was credited with a num- 
ber of important inventions and per- 
fections relating to his business and just 
recently completed a new gearing arrange- 
ment which is considered one of his most 
important inventions, 


As a recognition of his genius Mr. Wil- 
kin was honored some time ago by the 
American Society of ‘Mechanical En- 
gineers of which he was an active member 
by being appointed as a member of the 
Publication committee of that organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilkin was also a member of the 
Franklin Institute, an organization. which 
awards medals each year for contributions 
to the world of science such as inventions, 
etc., and was also the holder of several 
awards. 
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United Engineers & Constructors, 


Inc.— Activities 


Contract has been awarded by Alex- 
andria Gas Company, Alexandria, Va., 
to furnish, deliver and install 35,000 feet 
of 3” welded steel main for distribution 
system in Alexandria, Va. 


Contract has been awarded by Central 
Indiana Gas Company, Muncie, Ind., to 
furnish, deliver and install approximately 
36,90° feet of 3” welded steel main be- 
tween Salem, Ind., and Farmland, Ind., 
also contract to furnish, deliver and in- 
stall approximately 47,520 feet of 10” 
welded steel main between Anderson and 
Franklin, Indiana, 31,680 feet of 8” 
welded steel main between Frankton and 
Elwood, Indiana, and 31,680 feet of 6” 
welded steel main between Frankton and 
Alexandria, Indiana, and to furnish, de- 
liver and install approximately 853 feet 
of 3” welded steel main and 13,840 feet 
of 2” welded steel main in the town of 
Frankton, Ind., 5080 feet of 3” welded 
steel main and 12,440 feet of 2” welded 
steel main in the town of Farmland, Ind., 
and 5660 feet of 3” welded steel main 
and 6560 feet of 2” welded steel main in 
the town of Parker, Indiana. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Washington, D. C., Gas Light Com- 
pany, to furnish deliver and install 2900 
feet of 12” welded steel main from West 
Station to Service Building, Washington, 
D. C., at 29th and M Streets. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia to furnish, deliver and install at 
West Conshohocken, Penna., one (1) 
10,000,000 cu. ft, tank type holder, to- 
gether with foundations, gas connections 
and auxiliary equipment, also contract 
to furnish, deliver and install at Chester, 


Penna., one (1) electric driven compres- 
sor unit, having a capacity of 340,000 cu. 
ft. per hour at 100 Ib. pressure, together 
with foundations, gas connections, 
switching equipment and additions to 
building, and to furnish, deliver and in- 
stall at Chester, Penna., a system of belt 
conveyors to receive coke from the main 
trolley and discharge to the existing 
screening plant. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Tampa, (Florida) Gas Company, to fur- 
nish, deliver and install, at Tampa, Flori- 
da, one (1) 30'0” diameter by 169” high, 
U. G. I. Circular steel purifier box, with 
necessary fittings and gas manifold, the 
new box to be located in line with the 
present boxes Nos. 1 and 2. 

Contract has been awarded by Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to furnish, deliver and install at 
Chester, Penna., one (1) 9’0” I. D. U. G. 
I. Mechanical Generator Carburetted 
Water Gas Set, with automatic control 
machine and waste heat boiler, together 
with the necessary operating floor and 
accessories, the set being designed for 
reforming of refinery oil gas. 


This installation will provide the 
fourth U. G. I. Mechanical Generator 
Set in this plant. The original installa- 
tion of two Mechanical Generator sets 
was made for reforming of refinery gas. 

The new set will give the plant an in- 
stalled daily capacity of over 22,000,000 
cu. ft. of 530 B.t.u, gas. 


se 


New Catalog on Brown Tachom- 
eters 


The Brown Instrument Company has 
just received from the printers, its new 


(Trade News Continued on page 88) 
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Unusual methods and fast time 
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laying of . high pressure 
Gas Line across Hudson River 


NTERESTING and unusual construction meth- 

ods were used in laying this high pressure gas 
line across the Hudson River between Beacon and 
Newburgh, New York, for the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corporation. 


The 8-inch extra strong pipe in 40-foot lengths 
was butt-welded together and handled in 80-foot 
units. The type of joint used for the line was 
specially designed and developed by T. A. Corby, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, and 
patent applied for. It consists of a butt-weld joint 
reinforced by a short sleeve of 9-inch standard pipe 
fitted over the joint and welded to the pipe at both 
ends. Each sleeve was tapped with a %-inch hole 
through which compressed nitrogen was admitted 
to the 73-inch space between the pipe and sleeve at 
350 Ibs. pressure per square inch, as a test on each 
joint. This test was in addition to the regular test 
on the whole line. 


Pontoons were used at 40 foot spacings to lessen 
strain on the pipe as it was lowered into the water. 
All pipe was given one coat of primer solution and 
one of enamel. 


Despite storms, tides, rough water and heavy 
river traffic—6,520 feet of NATIONAL Pipe were 
laid in eleven days and seven hours! Another diffi- 
cult river crossing added to the long list of con- 


quests that have made NATIONAL— 
America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Brown Tachometers 


(Continued from page 86) 


catalogue No. 46 on Brown Electric 
Tachometers. 

The catalogue contains 16 pages with 
illustrations. The descriptive matter cov- 
ers Brown Indicating and Recording 
Tachometers in various models, together 
with the electric generators used in op- 
erating same. 

There are also illustrations and data 
covering standard applications of this 
equipment. 

Catalogue will be sent on request 
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Recent Contracts Received by 
Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corporation 


Among recent contracts received by 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, 
of New York, for plant equipment, are 
the following: 

Welded steel pipe and fittings of ton- 
can metal, armco and similar alloys are 
being demanded. A quantity of pipe and 
fittings made of toncan have recently 
been completed for the Solvay Process 
Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. The pipe 
runs in size from 8” to 24” with special 
fittings. Welding was done with toncan 
welding rods. 

A Semet-Solvay 30” three-way back- 
run valve has been furnished for gas 
service in Baltimore. 

R. H. Baker Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., have placed orders for a quantity 
of welded steel pipe and fittings. Pipe 
runs in sizes from 30” to 36”. 

William A Pope and Co., of Chicago, 
liave ordered a quantity of 72” welded 
steel pipe for the State Line Station of 
the Chicago District Electric Generating 
Company. This pipe is made from 3/16” 
steel and shop tested to withstand 2 
pounds air pressure. Flanges of forged 
steel are welded on. The pipe is to be 
used in the recirculating system. 

The St. Charles Gas Company, St 
Charles, Missouri, have ordered a quan- 
tity of purifier trays. These trays are of 
new and exclusive design, containing no 
metal in assembly. Selected lumber is 
used and the sections are held together 
with wooden dowels. There is nothing in 
the tray that can be affected by the sul- 
phur in the gas entering the purifier. 

The Springfield Gas Light Co., Spring- 
field Mass., has ordered a_ three-way 
backrun valve for water gas machine 
operation. It is 24” in size and equipped 
for hydraulic operation. 

Kings County Lighting Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is installing a quantity 
of 24” and 30” welded steel piping for 
the handling of foul gas. Cast steel Van 
Stone flanges are specified. 

Citizens Gas Fuel Co., of Adrian, 
Mich., has ordered a two-pass naptha- 
lene scrubber, with necessary pumping 
and oil storage capacity. The scrubber is 
built to handle up to 600,000 cu. ft. of 
gas in 24 hours. 

A quantity of welded steel piping is 
being installed in the steam system of 


5 





the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Piping ranges in diameters 
from 10” to 36”. 

Shipment was recently completed of 
welded steel oval pipe for the Lumsden 
and Van Stone Company, South Boston, 
Mass. The pipe was equipped with cast 
steel flanges and tested to 50 pounds 
working pressure. 

The Pittsfield, Mass., Coal Gas Com- 
pany has ordered an installation of 
equipment for handling coal and coke 
for water gas manufacture. 

When completed, this new equipment 
will supply the water gas generators 
with either coal or coke, or a mixture of 
both in any desired proportion and in 
any quantity. All fuel will be screened 
before delivery to the conveyor and 
provision made for transporting the 
screenings over narrow gauge rails to 


the boilers. As the fuel comes from the 


bins to the conveyor belt, the coal will 
be deposited first, thereby cushioning the 
rubber belt against the abrasiveness. of 





welded pipe made by Semet Sol- 


vay Engineering Corp. 


the coke. The operation of the conveyor 
is synchronized with the control of the 
Semet-Solvay generator fuel charging 
machine The system will serve two 
water gas machines. 

Contract has been awarded by the Na- 
tional Tube Company, of this city, for 
a Semet-Solvay light oil recovery unit. 
This equipment will recover light oil 
from the wash oil used in scrubbing coke 
oven gas. 

The equipment includes a stripping 
still, heat exchanger, fractionating col- 
umn, condensor, pre-heater and other 
operating and control equipment. The 
unit will be ready for operation early in 
1931. 

The New York and Richmond Gas 
Company has contracted for the rebuild- 
ing of water gas equipment. An 11’ water 
gas machine is to be equipped for back- 
run operation, with a three-way backrun 
valve and necessary piping. Other 
changes and additions which are being 
made to the system are carburetor air 
piping and air mixing, aspirator for 
downdraft purge, new blower connec- 
tions and an installation that will permit 
the use of exhaust steam. 


- ~ 


Flow Control Bulletin 


The Foxboro Company has recently is- 
sued Bulletin No. 170 on Automatic Flow 
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Controllers. This 40-page bulletin covers 
the complete field of flow control. It also 
includes Ratio Flow Control, Liquid Level 
Control and Flow Control under high 
pressures. Copies may be secured by 
writing to the Foxboro Co., at 38 Nepon- 
set Avenue, Foxboro, Mass. 


—__—__ 4—__ 


Larmour Adams Joins Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter 


Announcement has just been made 
that “Mike” Adams, one of the best 
known gas meter men in the country, 
has joined the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company. 

After graduating from the University 
of Virginia, “Mike” became associated 
with the Metric Meter Works of Erie, 
Pa. During the following twenty-four 
years of his career with the Metric Meter 
Works, he rose from an obscure blue 
print boy to the commanding position of 
inajor executive of the Erie Works. 

He will be located at the main office 
of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cleveland Heater Issue Attractive 


Sales Manual 


The Cleveland Heater Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are now offering their 
new Deluxe Sales Helper, giving sales- 
men selling points and selling arguments 
ior automatic hot water service, which 
will help to effectively forestall any ob- 
jections that would normally be raised, 
develop the argument for automatic hot 
water service in a logical way and will 
give the salesman some definite ideas for 
presenting Rival Automatic Water Heat- 
ers. 

The manual is a pictured sales story, 
the illustrations in color having been 
made by a prominent artist. The text 
was prompted by men who have for 
years successfully sold automatic water 
heaters. It is sufficiently large so that 
two can read it at the same time. The 
principle involved in the preparation of 
this book is that the sense of sight is by 
far the fastest to receive and register 
images in the mind. The eye is four times 
as fast as any of our other senses, and 
therefore, forms the basis for practical 
sales representation. Also the eye por- 
trays to the mind a clearer and better 
understanding than the spoken word. 

The price of the Deluxe Sales Helper, 
which is bound in limp blue leather em- 
bossed with gold lettering, is $2.00. It 
can also be had in an easel shaped Visual 


binder for $5.00. 
(Trade News Continued on page 90) 
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PARTLOW UNIVERSAL CONTACTORS 


For indicating temperatures—controlling flow of gas, oil 
and steam when used with motor-operated or solenoid 
valves—controlling electric heating elements—or start- 
ing and stopping motors, etc. 


It embodies the three-wire thermostat control principle; 
using our standard mercury actuated flexible element. 


The element is installed in the oven, furnace or other 
apparatus of which it is required to control the tempera- 
ture. As the temperature in the oven or other 







































apparatus rises to the pre-determined degree, a con- 
tact is made which stops the flow of heating medium 
to the apparatus, and as the temperature falls below 
this set degree, another contact is made which starts 
the flow of heating medium to the apparatus again. 
This automatic opening and closing of electrically 
operated valves, relays and solenoids, decreases or in- 
creases the supply of heating medium; thus resulting 
in holding an accurate and even temperature. 


Send for descriptive folder 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 
New Hartford, N. Y. 

























SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 
Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 


SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New Combustion Engineering 
General Condensed Catalog 


The Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
have recently issued a new and revised 
edition of their General Condensed cata- 
log GC-6. 

This sixteen-page catalog illustrates 
and briefly describes the fuel burning 
and steam-generating equipment manu- 
factured by Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York. A complete list 
of C-E products is shown on page 16. 
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Gas Engineering Company Taken 
Over By The Moody Sea- 


graves Company 


The Moody Seagraves Company of 
Galveston, Texas, and New York, large 
natural gas and oil producers, have 
through their subsidiary, Eastern States 
Gas Company, taken over the plant and 
business of the Gas Engineering Com- 
pany of Trenton, New Jersey, established 
in 1902 by the late Frank D. Moses and 
since his death operated by Thomas 
Watson. 

Under its new ownership the Gas 
Engineering Company will be under the 
supervision of A. C, Howard, vice presi- 
dent, and A. I. Phillips, vice president 
and general manager, of the Eastern 
States Gas Company. 

E. N. Joseph, for twelve years in the 
sales and purchasing departments of the 
Western Gas Construction Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has resigned his 
position and will be in charge of sales 
for the Gas Engineering Company under 
its new management. Thomas Watson 
will remain with the same organization 
as a vice president. 

The Gas Engineering Company is one 
of the oldest gas equipment manufactur- 
ing plants in the country. Further an- 
nouncements of this company’s plans for 
the future are expected to be made 
shortly. 


——_—_—__+}?____—_ 


Linde Expands Service Facilities 


Announcement has been made that effec- 
tive January 1, 1931 those units of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation whose 
products are used in the main for oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting are to mar- 
ket their product through The Linde Air 
Products Company. It is now possible, 
therefore, to secure Linde Oxygen, Union 
Carbide, Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acety- 
lene, and Oxweld, Prest-O-Weld and 
Purox apparatus and supplies through this 
one company. 

This new arrangement has been made 
for the added convenience and economy 
of the users of these products. There have 
been no changes made in telephone num- 


bers or addresses of the distributing sta- 
tions from which these products have been 
secured in the past and customers can 
continue to place their orders at these 
points 


Two Orifice Prover Outfits 


For the purpose of accurately proving 
displacement meters in place by a Com 
pany’s own maintenance men instead of 
shipping them to the makers or to a meter 
shop, American Meter Company, through 
Metric Metal Works at Erie, Pa., has 
brought out simple assemblies of testing 
equipment known as the Pierce Critical 
Flow Orifice Prover, and the Metric Low- 
Pressure Flow Prover. The testing 
methods involved are based on scientific 
laws and can easily be learned. They are 
fully described on pages 121-138 of this 
Company’s new Handbook covering all 
phases of Displacement Meters. Each 
complete outfit includes a prover nipple, a 


set of orifices, a thermometer, stop 
watch, and other requisite accessories in 
a handsome carrying case. 

le 


Catalog Issued On Ash _ Storage 


Tanks 


Vitrified Glazed Tile Ash Storage 
Tanks, a product of the United Conveyor 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., are described 
in a catalog issued by that company. 
Details of construction are given as well 
as sizes and capacities. Photographs of 
various installations are included. 


New Bulletin Issued on Material 
Handling Equipment 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company, 
15 Park Row, New York City, recently 
issued Bulletin 77 illustrating and de- 
scribing their conveyor and elevator 
belting, screening equipment and other 
handling units. Included also are photo- 
graphs of plants whose material-han- 
dling systems were designed and con- 
structed by Robins’ engineers. 


—$o-_____ 


New Industrial Oven Catalog 


The Gehnrich Oven Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. has just issued 


a comprehensive catalog on their in- 


dustrial ovens, which embodies a descrip- 
tion on the approved methods of oven 
heat utilization and ventilation, methods 
of loading and conveying, with explana- 
tions of the important features of design, 
construction, installation and operation. 
The book is freely illustrated and con- 
tains many diagrammatic drawings of 
installations. 
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New Trackson Trench Rolle: 
Bulletin 


The new Trackson trench roller which 
eliminates hand dumping and puts back 
all of the dirt over newly laid pipe lines 
is described in an attractive circular which 
may be obtained by writing the Track- 
son Co., 1319 So. First St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


—__—_—?—__—__ 


New Bulletin on Foundry Ovens 


“Foundry Ovens” is the title of a new 
bulletin issued by Gehnrich Oven Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. for general dis- 
tribution to executives and engineers in- 
terested in foundry practice. 

This bulletin discusses features of con- 
struction of various types of core baking 
and mold drying ovens and also ovens for 
aging and nomalizing castings. It presents 
the advances made in the design of such 
equipment in line with the development of 
modern foundry machinery. 


Jo —— - 


Now Located in New Factory 


The Alco Valve Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of automatic control valves, are 
now located in their new factory at 2628 
sig Bend Blvd. in St. Louis. Increased 
capitalization, the purchase of new ma- 
chinery and equipment, and an increase in 
personnel mark the expansion program of 
the company started in November. 


Arthur G. McKee and Company 
Establish Eastern Offices 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., engineers and 
contractors, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, have established an eastern office at 
120 Broadway, New York City. The new 
office will be under the direction of Wal- 
ter G. Mortland of New York. For many 
years Mr. Mortland has been active in the 
iron, steel and oil industries. 

The McKee company specializes in the 
design and construction of iron and steel 
plants, petroleum refineries and general 
industrial construction in this country and 
abroad. It also makes engineering sur- 
veys and reports. The company has 
European headquarters office in London 
and is associated with the Whessoe Foun- 
dry & Engineering Co., Ltd., Darlington, 
England, and the Petroleum Engineering 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


a 
Open New York Office 


The United Conveyor Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently announced the open- 
ing of their New York office at 101 Park 
Avenue. 

This office will be directed by Mr. J. J. 
McNulta, who is well known through his 
past sales and engineering work with the 
Girtanner Engineering Corporation. Mr. 
McNulta will be in charge of the New 
York and New England districts 
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Up—up—up goes the demand for Republic Electric Weld 
Pipe. Gathering lines, trunk lines, construction lines,—all 


help swell the ever growing mileage in use credited to this 
most unusual pipe—more than 3000 miles placed in service. 


User acceptance growsas the advantages of Republic Electric 
Weld Pipe become common knowledge. 


Consider the weld—guaranteed 100% —stronger than the 
parent metal—no metal added—smooth inside and out. And 
the pipe—perfectl y round—uniform in thickness—scale and 
oxide removed—and long lengths in sizes 4 to 16 inch. 


Plant capacity is thirty to forty miles per day and demand 
is taxing present capacity. Ask for a sample for test and the 
reasons for the popularity of Republic Electric Weld Pipe 
will be apparent. 
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R Et S. PAT. OFFICE 
AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
GRANTED 


Covers the First and 
Removes the Second 


A peculiar property, possessed only by IMUNOL, makes it unneces- 
sary to scrape the old paint off the holder lifts, thus saving time, 


expense and the loss in service of the holder. 


IMUNOL also removes existing rust, leaving a clean, smooth surface, 


free from corrosion. 


IMUNOL gives lasting protection at little cost—We’ll be glad to tell 


you how it is done. Write. 


INERTOL COMPANY, INC, 


253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Western Branch, 


447 Sutter St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for depend- 
able service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in 
manufacturing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped 
factory assure you that the workmanship, materials, ac- 
curacy and general efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” Type Meters “B” Type Meters 


THE CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2168-2180 East 65th Street Cleveland. Ohio 
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Obtainable With ALL 
These Selling Features! 


1. Insta-Flame 

2. Full-size Cooking Top 
3. 14” High Oven 

4. Cast-iron Construction 
5. Rounded corners 





6. Completely concealed manifold, 
shutters, piping, base band, nuts 
and bolts. 


7. Correct height legs—less height 
over all—yet with cooking top 
and oven at scientifically deter- 
mined convenient position 


8. Ultra-Modern Design 
9. Complete Oven Control 
10. Insulated Oven 

11. Ventilated Oven 

12. Super Broiler Pan 
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é 13. Bakelite Handles 
; 14. Porcelain Enamel Oven Linings 
4 15. Lifetime Cooking Chart 
4 16. Roomy Utility Drawer 
i; 
i ® 
if 
i 
A COMPLETE NEW LINE 
...A Variety of Optional 
Or ad za | " . ryY Pe 
Finishes to Please the ( yk COMPACT GAS RANGES 
Most Exacting House- 
wife Designed, styled, and constructed to meet the demand of 
. ; the most discriminating consumer — the new Roper 2901 
" Series estd ishes ; Ww. ig st: ‘ ‘ P . 
All Bisque Hi establishes a new, high standard of gas range per 
ction. 
E Pastel Jade Green and Bisque is 
Poudre Blue and White—All Possessing instant eye appeal—with all the Roper features 
’ White—Gray and White—Black available—this new creation will build real replacement sales 
and White. volume for you. 


.... Write or Wire for Your Sample Range Today! 


GEO.D.ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
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Consider I 
Three Basic Principles 
in Water Heating 


In measuring the economy and capacity of any Automatic 
storage system consider these three basic principles in Water 
Heater design. 

















FIRST — Heat the entire tank from top to 
bottom while heating. 


SECOND — Insulate the tank while standing. 


THIRD — _ Stratify the water while drawing. 


The Kompak design meets these three requirements in every detail. The 
coil under the tank heats it from top to bottom while heating. 








No products of combustion touch the tank, which is insulated against heat 
loss while standing; hot water circulator from coil being immersed in the 
tank, prevents reverse circulation. 


With hot water leading to top of tank while drawing, there is always com- 
plete stratificating in the tank and all heated water is always available at 
the faucet. Besides the Kompak is made of everlasting Copper and has the 
original and only Automatic pilot, the only fuse plug shut off. 


Gas Companies who wish to build a permanent water heater load, should consider 
these basic principles. 


THE KOMPAK COMPANY, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Here it is! 

The New Improved 
— Typ e 
AutomatiCook 
iearenarone with 5 


NON-CLOG 


vess great Features 


CHROMIUM 


NEW PLATE 


VISIBLE 
DIAL 





_ NEW “K” type AutomatiCook 
has five great features to make gas 
range selling easier for you. Here they 


FASTENED TO RANGE : i 
WITH ONE BOLT are: ™) Handsome chromium plate finish. 


(2) Fully visible dial. (3) Fool-proof One- 
Minute Temperature Check. (4) Non- 
Clog by-pass. (5) Only one bolt attach- 


ment to range. 


The new AutomatiCook is smaller, more 
handsome, more compact. It’s better 
looking. There’s a One-Minute Temper- 
ature Check. Every working part is acces- 
sible from outside of range. 


More than 100 makes of the new ranges 
will be AutomatiCook equipped this year. 
Learn all about this greatly improved 
heat control now. Write for full descrip- 
tive literature . . . today! It might result 
in your selling more ranges this season. 


ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 


Youngwood, Penna. 
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Another NEW 


MAGIC CHEF 


It Is a GOOD Gas Range 
That Has This RED WHEEL 


MODEL AT AN ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICE.... 


O REACH a vastly wider market American 

Stove Company announces another new 
Magic Chef... the Doric Model .. 
at the low price of $74.75. 


. to retail 


e This charming new Magic Chef, Grecian 
in design, is porcelain enameled in Old Ivory 
finish with green crackled enamel trim. 
Handles are of ebonized bakelite mounted 
on escutcheons of the same trim. Linings are 
also porcelain enameled. Insu- 

lation is optional at extra charge. 


e Like all Magic Chef models, the 


il 


Doric has the well known Red Wheel Oven 
Heat Regulator found only on American 
Stove Company products. 

e The Doric is only slightly smaller than the 
Tiffin Modeland will fitinto more limited space, 
yet has ample cooking capacity for ten people. 
e With its outstanding quality, beauty and 
remarkable price appeal, this new Magic Chef 
will meet with enthusiastic sales response. 
e For full details write American 
Stove Co., Dept. C, 801 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 
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PATROL-FLASH’ 
LIGHTER 


FOR TOP BURNERS ONLY 
AT A PRICE MEETING 
\ POPULAR DEMAND 























FROM PILOT 
TO BURNER 
' WITH NO ACTION 
} EXCEPT TURNING 
ON BURNER 


oor es, 












~~. 
mm 





Merely turn on the gas. “‘Patrol-Flash” lights the bur- 
ner automatically and positively. No buttons to press. 
No other valves to open. Just turn on the gas with one 
hand and the burner flashes aflame instantly. 


\ / “Patrol-Flash” top burner lighter only may be readily 

V installed on any stove using round rod burner supports. 

Adjustable features of ‘‘Patrol-Flash’’ allow the tubes 
to be swung through a 11/9” arc and an extension in 

\ / length of 1/2’’. The height of the new lighter may be also 

V varied to meet the depth of various burners and their 
supports. 





\ / Lips on the burner ends of the tubes insure accurate 

alignment of each tube for most efficient ignition. The 
customary lighter tapping in the manifold is used for 
the pilot line furnished with ‘‘Patrol-Flash.” 


\ / A word will bring detailed literature. 




















SAL S beet ee 
Since the dawn of time there have 
been other lighting methods, but 
only the flash-back principle 
used by “Patrol-Flash"’ gives 
true automatic gas range lighting. 





THE PATROL VALVE COMPANY, Cor. Locust Ave. and W. 114th St. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Profitable Insurance 


Against Cold, 
Rust and Corrosion 
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Stock room of the Public Service Electric & Gas Company of Englewood, New Jersey 


Stock rooms are the key sources of supply for efficient servicing and manufacturing. 





They must be neat and orderly, making parts and materials instantly available. 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are installed to insure instant heat where loading doors 
are constantly being opened admitting cold air. The circulation of heated air prevents 
rusting and warping of materials. Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are suspended from 
the ceiling leaving valuable floor space available for stock and materials. Because 
they burn gas, they provide instantaneous heat and are automatic in operation when 
thermostatically controlled, insuring a constant temperature and comfort for the work- 
men. Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters are a valuable asset to any stock room, protecting mate- 


rials against cold and corrosion. Another new and fertile field for the Humphrey dealer. 


A HUMPHREY PRODUCT MADE BY 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


he 
Aimphrey 
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i Regulators 
for Compressors 
1: . . give dependable regula- 


| tion of suction and dis- 
charge pressure 


ems cplgyretete nit a 
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a er 


Tasted 
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OR gas or air 
F compressors C-F 
Regulators are ideal. 
Every need for regu- 

lation on intake and 
outlet lines is pro- 
vided for by one of 
the three C-F regula- 





wa aa 


6 a a RIT Ra Mag ec yA OKIE tor 


a a Sree 


tors especially 
adapted to compres- 


ti ; sor service. The C-F 
7 regulators used with 
i a compressors are: 


C-F Compressor Regulator for 


(1) 


constant speed pumps to re- 


+4 

id lieve excess pressure at the 
discharge. 

| (2) C-F Throttling or Unloaded 
i Regulator for maintaining a 
i constant pressure at discharge 
: under varying load conditions. 
: 

{ 


(3) C-F Vacuum Regulator (two 
types) for safeguarding against 
dangerous vacuums. 


« 


Write for descriptive literature. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Avenue 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufucturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 


Page 108. 





PLANT EQUIPMENT 


4. B. C. SELF CLINKERING GENERATOR 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 88 
ADVANTAGES OF WELDED CONSTRUC- 
TION 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Connelly lron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 
BECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 
BECKER TYPE BY-PRODUCT COKE AND 
GAS PLANTS 
The Koppers Construction 
0. 47 
H. CO. THICKENER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 


BOILER FEED PUMPS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 478 
“BULLETS "—HOLDERS 
Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
struction Co. + 516 


BUTTERFLY VALVES 
Western Gas Conctruction 


Co. 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Philfuels Co. 510 
CALORIMETRY 
American Meter Co. 321 
CALOROPTIC, THE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 511 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY- 
ING MATERIALS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 455 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 456 
COAL AND ASHES GATES 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 233 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 234 
COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction 


Co 
CONNELLY COMBINATION VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL 
TION OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Company 
COOPER-BESSEMER NEW TYPE 
COMPRESSOR UNIT 


COMBINA- 


Cooper-Bessemer Co. 517 

COOPER-BESSEMER VERTICAL GAS 
ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Co. 518 
COOPER-BESSEMER GAS AND OIL 

ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Co. 519 
COOPER COMPRESSOR UNIT 

Cooper Bessemer Co. 520 


COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Ca. 299 

DE FLOREZ REMOTE MANUAL CONTROL 

SYSTEM 
Brown Instrument Co. 452 
DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 
GAS 
a Koppers Construction 
0. 


DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 

The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
DUPLEX VALVES 

Andale Co. 45 
PASTS FLEXIPLE COUPLING 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 54 
FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 

Darling Valve & Mfa. Co 20 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfa. Co. 480 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 


(Continued on page 102) 


GAS CUMDENSERS 


lsoeti Porter Co. 140 
GAS COULER 
Andale Co. 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
The U. G. 1. Contracting 
Co. 7¢ 
GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 
UNITS 
Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 503 
GAS FILTERS 


American Meter Co. 322 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 323 


HAND COLORKIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co. Imc. . 22 

HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 13? 

HOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co, 

HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Coron. 255 

INDUSTRIAL RAILWaY 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 230 

JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


“N 


Governor Co. 298 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 
Cruse Kemper Co. 457 


KENNEDY AULUMATIC CONTROL 
The Bartlett Hayward Lo. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANYS COAL GaAs 
PLANTS, THE 
The Koppers Construction 
0 


4 240 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 

Superior Meter Co. 521 


LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. as 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 141 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 

J. Lavino and Co. 276 

MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 
METERS, GAS 


American Meter Co. 326 

Superior Meter Co. 522 
“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 

American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 

SCREENS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. a4 

NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 

OF NAPHTHALENE AND GUM FORM 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM GaS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 242 
NEW AND IMPROVED COOPER GAS 
ENGINE COMPRESSOR 
Cooper Bessemer Corpn. 523 

NEW METHODS OF GAS PURIFICATION 

Song Koppers Construction 
o. 


OBSERVATIONS ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 
ORIFICE METERS 


American Meter Co. 327 
PIPE—TONCAN IRON 
Republic Steel Corp. 454 


PIVOTED BUCKET CONVEYORS 

C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 232 
PRESSURE GAUGES 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 296 

American Meter Co. 378 

Superior Meter Co. 525 
PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 

FUEL GAS, THE 
Song Koppers Construction 
o. 


RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 
ROADLESS BARROWS 


Isbell Porter Co. 133 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Andale Co. 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Coe. 329 
Superior Meter Co. 521 


SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 
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100% Automatic Heat 
is a real Investment 


-.-- not a Luxury 





e More than 600 million dollars has just been 
distributed by Christmas Clubs. Much of that 
money will be spent this month and next. And a 
large proportion of it will be invested in products 
that are real investments—not just luxuries. 


@ Ideal Gas Boilers are not luxuries. They are real 

investments in warmth, comfort, convenience and 
B O I L E R S increased home value. 

e So start now to get your share of Ideal Gas 

Boiler profits. We'll be glad to furnish you with 


free merchandising helps. Remember, if this is the 


* The last word in automatic heating — Ideal time to buy—it is salen the time to sell. 


Gas Boilers carry all the prestige of American 
Radiator Company—a fact that appeals instantly 
to every prospect. manufactured by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 





distributed by 
AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York. 
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Gas Plants 

Operating Vertical 
Horizontal or 

Inclined Retorts 

as well as Coke Ovens 


use the 


QUIGLEY 
REFRACTORY GUN 


for maintenance. 


The QUIGLEY GUN shoots 
a plastic, refractory mixture 
directly to any desired place, 
even when retorts or ovens 
are hot. 


It makes the material stick 
where hand-troweled or 
rammed-in applications might 


fail to hold. 





Send for our Quigley Gun Booklet 


RG 138. 
QUIGLEY COMPANYn«. 
56 West 45th Street New Ye." 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS FOR FURNACE ONSTR IN AND MA ENANCE 
ACID PROOF CEMENTS ACID ANO ALK , 


Stock and Servwe through Agents .a Ever 


























PRESENTING 
G. P. M. IRON 
HYDROXIDE 





A Result of Re- 
search 






Greater Activity 
Higher Capacity 
Longer Life 


Ready for 
delivery in 
Spring, 1931 
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PURIFYING MATERIALS 
COMPANY INC. 


FOOT OF HALSEY STREET LONG ISLAND CITV 
N E VV YOR FX 
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SERVICE D. C, GOVERNORS 
Connelly lron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 

SHAVING SCRUBBERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 138 
SKIP HOISTS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 231 


SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION A$ 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKERS 

Smoot Engineering Coron. 69 
SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED To 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 67 
3MOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED fo 
WATER GAS SETS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 68 

SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 

CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 

SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 

PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacey Bros. Gas. 
Constrn. Co. 7 

“STACEY BULLET” 

The Stacey Bros. Gas 

Constrn. Co. 73 
®TREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 134 

THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN 
SATORS 

Isbell Porter Co. 142 
U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 
fag U. G. I. Contracting 
0. 


U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE 
ag U. G. 1. Contracting 
0. 


U. G. I. MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL. THE 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 


78 
VALVES 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 86 
VALVES & SPECIALS 
Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 38 
VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 504 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 89 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS 

The Connersville Blower 

Co. 61 
PUMPS FOR GAS PLANTS 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 481 
ROOTS ACME GAS PUMPS 

a A a ie ee 

Roots Co. 212 
ROOTS ACME GAS PUMP INSTRUC- 

TIONS AND PARTS LIST 

The P. H. & F. M. 

Roots Co. 211 
ROOTS GAS PUMP INSTRUCTIONS AND 

PARTS LISTS 
The P. H. & F. Mz. 


Roots Co. 213 
ROOTS POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT 
METER 
The P. H. & F. Mz. 
Roots Co. 209 


ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 
The Connersville Blower 


Co. 59 
ROOTS ROLLER BEARING GAS PUMPS 
P.H.& PF oots 

Mfo. Co. 


ROOTS ROLLER BEARING BLOWERS, 
STANDARD DUTY, HEAVY DUTY 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 453 
STANDARD DUTY GAS PUMP CON- 
STRI'CTION 
The P. H. @& F. M. 
Roots Co. 216 
STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 


LUDLOW VALVES AND HYDRANTS 
The Ludlow Valve Mfg. 
Co. 426 


(Continued on page 104) 


INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL'S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristot Co. 122 
BKISTOLS AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. 126 


BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 160 
BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW MBTEy 
CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 170 
BROWN REMOTE TYPE INSTRUMENTS 
Brown Instrument Co. 427 
BRISTOL AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG ON GAS FIRED 
BAKING OVENS 
Bristol Co. 498 
BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES . 


The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 130 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 12 
BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co, 125 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 127 


BRISTOL'S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 134 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL'S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 
The Bristol Company 132 
THE ERA OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Brown Instrument Co. 502 


‘GOOD FURNACES—GOOD MEN-——-YET 
WE’RE SUNK ON OUR HEAT TREAT- 
ING costs” 

Brown Instrument Co. 550 
The Brown Instrument Co. 102 
MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON TIlE FLOW 
PROBLEM 
The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PARTLOW TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 4 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
American Meter Co. 330 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALUL 
The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 167 
TYCOS INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS PLANTS 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies 542 
REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Partlow Corpn. 470 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 471 

AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE INDICAT- 

ING CONTACTOR 
Partlow Corpn. 472 

AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 

VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 282 


BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE Gas 
INDUSTRY 
Sprague Meter Co. 306 
FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co 248 


FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 27 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 


LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE TEMPERA- 
TURE CONTROL 
Partlow Corpn. 473 
LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 283 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co 281 


Januar ¥, 
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Automatic 


(E coer from first paragraph of new 
brochure) 
‘ The advent of gas home heating hs 
created a demand for a dependable, 
economical and automatic gas-burning 
unit, easily adaptable to various size 
furnaces originally built for other 
fuels. The Johnson Automatic Gas 
Heating Burner is dependable, be- 
cause it has been built well; it is eco- 
nomical because it has been properly 
designed; and it is as safe as modern 
science and expert engineers can 
make it. 
Fifteen more pages tell you the com- 
plete story of this great advance in 
gas home heating equipment. Write 
for this new brochure. 





Ir’s READY 


A complete story on the Johnson 
Heating 


Gas 


SHNSON GAS > APELIANE (¢ 
Cedar Rapids © IOWA 


Burner. 








<3. 





























































































































Sectional view of 10 Hp. Standard KANE 
Boiler, 


and Model 30 


Water Gas Cut-off, 
Gas Supply Control. 


equipped with Low 
Automatic 


by 
meant any 


“process 
steam for 
prospects 
range from Bake Shops to Chem- 
ical Plants... 


KANE 

made by 
gas-boiler control, point the way 
to an increased industrial load, 
with complete consumer satisfac- 


MEARS-KANE-OFELDT 


EAST HAGERT ST., 


industries” is 
industrial unit using 
processes thus your 
KANE 


for boilers 


automatic gas boilers, 


pioneers in automatic 





1903-1915 
New York—9 Park Place 
Boston—100 Arlington St. 


Chicago—325 W. Huron St. 


ncrease Your Gas Load 


In the Processing Industries ! 
[KANE Boilers 


point the Way} 


tion. 


Kane boilers are compact, 


requiring little installation space 
and no long pipe lines; steam 
delivered is always clean, steady, 


abundant,—-unvarying 


temperature or 


pressure. 


in either 


This 


means consistent steam process- 
ing for your customer, the invari- 
able result with an independent 


gas-fired process 


such as the KANE. 
Bulletins and Catalog 


PHILADELPHIA 
Buffalo—Waldridge Bidg. 
St. Louis—2010 Locust Bivd. 


Birmingham—Am. Trust Bidg. 


steam boiler 


Write for 
Units. 





Makers of Automatic Gas Boilers for over a Quarter Century 
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Automatic Gas 
Fired Boilers 


Electric Water Feed Systems 

















All Pressures 
14 to 30 Horsepower 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 




















REGULATORS & GOVERNORS } 





Complete line of Regulators for 


NATURAL 
MANUFACTURED 
BUTANE 
PROPANE 
GASES | 


HANDY INDICATOR for determining cor- 
rect orifice size of service regulators accord- 
ing to inlet pressure mailed upon request. 


GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Office and Factory—Anderson, Indiana 
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METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CIRCULAR 
Partlow Corpn. 474 
METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOP . 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTION: 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 


Co. 37 

REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 

Sprague Meter Co. 225 


RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 


Isbell Porter Co. 135 
SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 136 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT WITH 
LOW WATER SHUT OFF 
Partlow Corpn. 475 
SINGLE- DOUBLE- AND QUADRUPLET 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT 
Partlow Corpn. 476 


REFRACTORIES 
CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
Quigley Company 15% 
CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


HIGH TEMPERATWRE CEMENT IN THF 
GAS PLANT 


Quigley Company 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 

Quigley Company 160 
HYTEMFITE IN THE GAS PLANT 

Quigley Company 163 
HYTEMPITE IN THE POWER PLANT 

Quigley Company 408 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Company 161 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 
PATCH 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MAD¥ 
HYTEMPITF 


Quialey Company 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 

Quigley Company 162 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 

Quigley Company 310 


STANDARD SILICA BONDING CEMENT 
General Refractories Co. 277 
BETTER BOILER BRICK WORK & MONO- 
LITHIC CONSTRUCTION 
Refractory and Engineer- 
ing Corp. ; 409 
R & E STIC-TITE MONOLITE CEMENT 
FOR HEAT INSULATION 
Refractory and Engineer- 
ing Corp. 


PIPE 
AUTOGENOUS WELDIXG OF NATIONAL 
PIPE 
National Tube Co. 411 
CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 
CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
— Cast Iron Pipe 
0. 


COUPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED Gas 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 


FOR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE 


Victaulic Co. of Amer. 13 
WESTLING VALVE 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 278 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RB- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 


(Continued 


PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 483 


PIPE LAYING MANUAL 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
Eng. Co. 


POCKET CATALOG AND MEMO BOOK 
Southwestern Pipe Joint 
& Eng. Co. 365 


PIPE LAYING MANUAL 
Southwestern Pipe Joint & 
Eng. Co. 412 


POCKET CATALOG & MEMO BOOK 
Southwestern Pipe Juint & 
Eng. Co. 413 


SMALL PIPE CATALOG ’ 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 484 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (BI* 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 

Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE FOR 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 


HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIP- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 146 


BLOWERS 


CONNERSVILLE GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
BOOSTERS AND METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
A 
Lo. 


CONNERSVILLE POSITIVE PRESSURE 
BLOWER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 332 


CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 


Co. 333 
COVERS INDUSTRY LIKE A BLANKET 
The - 

Roots Co. 218 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints. 
Welding Equipment) 


JOINTS ON DE LAVAUD CAST IRON 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 


“POR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE” 
Victaulic Co. 49 


PIPE COUPLINGS 


Victaulic Co. of Amer. 14 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 41 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 261 


FIELD DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING 

‘OR AN OPENING UNDER THAT STREET 
YOU CAN’T BARRICADE 

Armco Culvert Mfg. Assn. 500 


BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
Wailes Dove-Hernuston 
Corpn 201 


HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
ag Linde Air Products 
0. 


JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 
Quigley Company, Inc. 485 


LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 
JOINTS , 
abe Linde Air Products 
0. 


a1 

MILE AFTER MILE 

Wailes Dove-Hermistom 

Corpn. 200 
OXWELD 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 33 
@XY-ACETYLENE TIPS 

The Linde Air Products 

Co. 86 


PROTECTION FOR SERVICES AND 
OTHER SMALL DIAMETER PIPh 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 

Corpn. 199 


on page 106) 
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BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 

too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 
THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_ 


aa 
& 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS (2) FAW IAN IS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Allergies 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


requires high 

















STOPPERS SINCE 1897 











Goodman Stoppers 

Goodman Cylindrical 
Stoppers 

Gas Main Bags 

Canvas-covered Bags 

Inflating Bulbs 

Pumps 

Respirators 

Krupa-Hendry Test Cap 

Pressure Gauges,— 

portable and stationary 

Gas Sampling Bags 


STREET 
DEPARTMENT 
SUPPLIES 


Service Cleaners 
Service Testers 

Joint Runners 
Calking Tools 
Mittens and Gloves 
Rubber Boots 

Service Plugs, Rubber 
Gas Main Plugs 

Soft Wood Plugs 
Pipe Cleaning Brushes 
Soap Tape 

Air-Line Masks 


Packings 











Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PROTECTION OF OIL & GAS LINES 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corpn. 334 

ARMCO CULVERTS AND DRAINAGE 

PRODUCTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn. 414 
REDUCING THE COST OF CULVERT 
PLACEMENT 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn. 415 
METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 


American Meter Co. 119 
CAST IRON GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 284 


DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 
UREMENT 
EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 416 
EMCO TIN METER : 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 267 
EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 268 


®MCO LARGE CAPACITY POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 264 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE 

TANDEM METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Connersville Blower Co. 341 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 

DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Ce. 336 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
P. U. T. T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersville Blower 
0. 342 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 264 
DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 


American Meter Co. 338 
Superior Meter Co. 527 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 126 
Superior Meter Co. 528 


LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 


American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 

American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 


RECORDING DEMAND FLOW METER 
Lambert Meter Co. 
DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—S prague 


Meter Co. 305 
““WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 344 


SPRAGE LINE OF LOW PRESSURE REG- 
ULATORS 
Sprague Meter Co. 488 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 417 


ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG- 


ERS 
Mueller Co. 489 
CLEANING COMPOUND ANNITE 
Quigley Co., Inc. 490 


Gas Appliances 


INCINERATION 


INCINERsaATOR SALES MANUAL 


Kernit Incinerator Co. 360 
YOUR NEXT MOVE 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 361 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR 
HAND 


Kernit Incinerator Co. 362 
SALESMEN’S CATALOG SHEET 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 150 
SAID ONE NEIGHBOR TO ANOTHER 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 151 
MODERN DISPOSAL OF WASTE 

Kernit Incinerator Co. 152 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS FOLDER 
Kernit Incinerator Co. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AIR HEATER BULLETIN 
Surface Combustion Co. 505 
RIVET HEATERS 
Surface Combustion Co. 506 
POTATO CHIP FURNACES 
Surface Combustion Co. 507 
LAVA TIPS FOR INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BURNERS 
American Lava Corpn. 486 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
FURNACES, TORCHES, BURNERS FOR 
HEATING SQLDERING, METAL- 
MELTING, HEAT TREATING 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 526 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 
PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


LINOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 418 
LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELFC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES 
American Lava Corpn. 487 
MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
Surface Combustion Co. 515 
NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 
Surface Combustion Co. 508 
MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 420 


(Continuea on page 108) 


MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 50t 
JOHNSON DIRECT JET FURNACES 
AND APPLIANCES 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Co. EF 
THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR 
COFFEE URNS AND STEAM TABLES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 530 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL GAS ApP- 
PLIANCES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 531 


HOUSE HEATING 


ARCHITECT’S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 
AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances 
Corpn. 552 
BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 245 
ROILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 244 
CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 
NACES AND BOILERS 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 
FOR SECTIONAL BOILERS 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances 
Corpn. 
HEAT WITH GAS 
Franklin Gas Appliance Co. 4 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 
Roberts-Gordon Appli- 
ance Corp. 
HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 
Surface Combustion Co. 509 
IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 243 
NEW JOHNSON CONVERSION BUR- 
NER 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 532 
SALES ALBUM 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 467 
SALES LITERATURE 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 468 
HOUSE HEATING FURNACES 
Geo. D. Rober Corpn 497 
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TO GAS 
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One of the profitable fields for new gas business 
lies in the baking industry. The McDonald Made 
Meek Reel Oven burns gas efficiently and economically 















for the baker. Let this modern baker’s oven, open new 
gas outlets for you. If you have bakers in your com- 
munity, who now are using coal, wood, coke, elec- 
tricity or oil, talk to them about the gas-burning 
McDonald-Made Meek Reel Oven. Send us the names 
of your bakers, and write to us for full descriptive 
material on McDonald Made Meek Reel Ovens. Let's 
work together for more business. 


THE BRUCE McDONALD CO. 


2015 WASHINGTON STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


To your individual design 


Inquiries solicited 


AMERICAN LAVA 
CORPORATION 


29-59 William St., 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Manufacturers of Heat Resistant Insulators 





























Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 


| 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 


Chicago Office: 
343 S. Dearborn St. 


to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. ii Samples upon request. 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Office: 
2767 Gaul St. 






































ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


of All Kinds 


of Gas 
Apparatus 


Engineers and 
Contractors for 


Complete 
Gas Works 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 











— 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
PIPE JOINT RINGS 


Joints As 


PERMANENT 
As Cast Iron Pipe 


Write For Sample Materials 























—No Charge— 


Southwestern 
PipeJoint@ Eng.Co. 


Factory Shipments—Passaic, N. J. 


1108-10 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 





























5 TEMPERATURE a FACTOR 






IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


Uf, CONTROL IT 
AUTOMATICALLY 
Wife 


HERMOSA, 


Secure automatic temperature con- 
trol by using Chace Thermostatic 
Metal (Bi-Metal) known by reputa- 
tion for its high sensitivity, accuracy, 
uniformity and reliability. Obtain- 
able in sheets, strips or formed to 
meet your requirements. 1200 
degrees Fahrenheit without distor- 
tion. Used by many manufacturers 
of burners, heaters and automati- 
cally controlled safety devices. Con- 
sult our Engineering Department. 
Manufactured by 
W. M. CHACE VALVE CoO. 
1610 BEARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 106) 


SELL HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE 
HOME 
Roberts Gordon Appliance 
Co. 422 


RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Ce. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Co. 48 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 49 
RANGE CATALOG 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 51 
RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 261 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIGLE GAS RANGES 

Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpna. 346 

Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 347 


RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 348 

RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 
DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 
SALESMAN'S MANUAL 

Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 


RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES . 

SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSE- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 
THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 
THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 
THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 49? 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 
GARAGE HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 
UNIT-OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 459 
A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 
UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 469 
VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 350 


PILOTS & CONTROL 


SAFETY PILOTS FOR CIVIL WATER 
HEATERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 403 
SAFETY PILOTS FOR BARBER BURNERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 404 
THERMOSTATS FOR CONVERTING TANK 
WATER HEATERS INTO AUTOMATIC 
STORAGE SYSTEM 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 405 
SELF-CLOSING TEMPERATURE RELIEF 
VALVES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HOT WATER BOILERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 406 


REFRIGERATION 


APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 493 


ARCHITECTS MANUAL 

Electrolux Refrigerator 

Sales, Inc. 494 
GENERAL, CONSUMER BOOKLET 

Electrolux Refrigerator 

Sales, Inc. 495 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 

TION 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 301 


WATER HEATING 


THE UTILITY 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


Welsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 


WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAs 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 
BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR DEALERS 
AND ARCHITECTS 
Humphrey Co. 274 
FULFILLING AND SATISFYING LARGE 
VOLUME HOT WATER NEEDS WITH 
HUMPHREY MULTICOIL STORAGE 
SYSTEM 


Humphrey Co. 496 
HUMPHREY MERCHANDISING PLAN 

Humphrey Co. 497 
RUUD GENERAL CATALOG 

Ruud Mfg. Co. 461 
VOLUME WATER HEATING 

Ruud Mfg. Co. 462 
PAINT 


ASPHALTUM BASE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 31 
CE-CO-PAINTS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
PLANTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 34 
COLOR HARMONY 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 26 
ENAMELS, ETC. 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 463 
EXTERIOR BUILDING PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 30 
HEAT RESISTING PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Ine. 32 
LOW VISIBILITY—(PAINT) 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 27 
METAL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 29 
NEWLITE INTERIOR WHITE NO. 1 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 464 
NEWLITE INTERIOR WHITE FOR 
SEVERE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 465 
PAINTS FOR RESISTING STAINS AND 
DAMPNESS ; 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 28 
PRESERVATIVE PAINTS FOR STEEL OR 
IRON TO BE ENCASED OR EMBEDDED 
IN MASONRY 
Cheesman-Elliot Co. 466 
QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COaT- 
INGS 
Quigley Company 345 
TRCHNICAL PAINTS 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 553 
MANUAL—FOR HOLDER PROTECTION 
Inertol Co. 36 
PROTECT AND DECORATE . 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIZ- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 








Epitor, AMERICAN Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Piace, New York 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. 
(Insert numbers from list) 
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MITCHELL 


ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Especially adaptable to the screening of 
coal and coke. In the re-screening of coke, 
the terrific vibrations, occurring 3,600 times 
a minute, remove all breeze at the lowest 
cost per ton. It requires minimum floor 
space and head room. It is self-contained, 
dust and water proof. Requires less than 
34 H. P. per standard screen. 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 





Industrial Railways, Automatic Railways, Cable 
Railways, Cars, Tracks, Switches, Motor Cars, 
Scales, Conveyors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weighing and 
Measuring Devices, Coal Crackers, “Stevedore” 
Transmission Rope. 


C.W.HUNT CO. Inc. 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


Chicago - Montreal - Boston 























LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
; Diaphragms 
All sizes Repairs 
up to ere 
umps 
3,400 “ ft. Calorimeters 
capacity Wet Meters 


Gauges 
Apparatus 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















































HOTEL 


ANUDITORIUM 


Opposite Cleveland's 
$15.000,.000 
Public Auditorium 
3O00CLEAN MODERN ROOMS 
J ‘ff , Each with bath 






































“Varmoe 


NO PARKING]| 
WORRIES 
HERE 


2 GARAGES 
AT THE HOTEL 


W.H.BYRON 


Maneger 




















EAST SIXTH AT ST. CLAIR AVE. 


CLEVELAND 
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IT 1S GLORIOUS IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Spend a weekend or longer at the Ambassador, a great modern 
hotel of international atmosphere—in a particularly fine location 


685 rooms — 685 baths. 


Indoor Sea Water swimming pool. Special Rates now 
European Plan. 


Single (Daily) $5. to $12. 
Double (Daily) $8. to $14. 
Single (weekly) $30; Double $48. 


YAMBASSADOR 


Same ownership as Ambassador Hotels in New York, Los Angeles 
and Palm Beach. 
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The Gas Man Comes into HisOwn 


The Public are now demanding, Automatic Gas Heat. Thus a 
quick and easy way to profitably increase the load is opened up to 
the alert and wide-awake gas executive. 

The absence of service calls makes the COLUMBIA Gas Burner a 


logical choice. 


Easy to install and operate and safe at all times, the COLUMBIA 
Gas Burner enables you in a few hours to relieve the customer of 
all his fuel troubles and heating inconveniences and, at the same 
time, bring larger profits to your company. 


Put a COLUMBIA Gas Burner on your salesroom floor and see 
what happens. Its superior features are quickly recognized and 
sales surprisingly easy. 

The Columbia Burner Company, 1645 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
will, upon request, forward a portfolio showing a complete con- 
sumer advertising campaign, life size cut-outs of the Phantom 
Fireman, display easels, folders and newspaper advertisements. 
Let them show you how to increase your Domestic Gas Load and 
do it at a profit. 














HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant ‘‘Coalfires” 
Radiant ‘“‘Woodfires”’ 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 


Selvage St. and Fabyan PI., Newark, N. J. 
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LAVINO OXIDE === 


eae ae “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


= AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





PITTSBURGH 
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McClintic-Marshall Company 


Steel Bridges «id Buildings 


Tanks. Barges, Pipe, Transmission Towcrs 


and Plate Work 


Gencral Offices:- PLT TSBURGH., PA. 


OrFICLS | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. $4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
of same Copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 




















AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


POSITION WANTED “POSITION WANTED” in ali 


District Manneer or Manca of seodium The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
yews 8 ae TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held January 


MANAGER, at present employed on S1Z¢ property At present employed as 6, 1931, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
3500 meter property; age 41,—2/ years Division Manager. Twenty years experi- ji, (37% cents per share of $25 par) on the 
experience on gas or combination ence Know managing, operating, pur- Preferred stock and a dividend of 62% cents pet 
properties. Can offer a most exceptional chasing, commission and franchise mat- share on the Common stock, both payable February 
proposition and furnish the best of ref- ters. Know how to build public relations 2, 1931, to holders of record at the close of busi 
erences and reasons for desired change. and keep them. Can grant personal inter- ness January 16, 1981. 

Available on 30 days notice. Address view and furnish best of references. Ad- The transfer books will not be closed 

Box 1016, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 iress Box 1017, c/o American Gas Jour- JAMES LAWRENCE, 

Park Place, New York City. nal, 53 Park Place, New York City. Secretar 

















L. D. SCHMIT & COMPANY JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
GAS ENGINEERS Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 


. . . . , dM fact A ia Products, 
Welded Pipe Line Construction a Specialty ™ Builder aa =, y enone Stills ’ 


s. Jackson JANESVILLE, WIS. Phone 640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 


and W. State Sts. 3411 





























EDWARD A. DIETERLE SEAMLESS TUBING 


Consulting Engineer 
Peoples Gas Building Lengths and Coils 


csctasnioiad Quick Delivery from Stock 
— a We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


} 
} 
| 
| Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment | 
! 
} 
| 















































THE AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


is the Monthly Educational Publication serving the Manufactured and Natural 
Gas Industry. 


Edited by gas men who know, from actual experience, the gas man’s problems. 


Own Your Own Copy 














Subscription rate $2.00 per year 











PURIFYING MATERIAL — BAGGED, OR IN BUL 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 


| Connelly Iron Sponge 
em and Governor Cog 


1876 [ USE THE BENEFIT OF 
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COX’S COMPUTER 


For High-Pressure Fluid Discharge 


Will save hours of tedious, brain-tiring computation and get results 
instantly when seeking to find the discharge from a pipe. Also to 


find suitable initial and Terminal Pressures. 


Based on a well-known and reliable formula, which is applicable to 
Gas, Air and other elastic fluids, flowing through pipes with high 
initial pressures. 


/ 


Price $5.00 each, nei, in cloth case 6% x 8 inches 


COX’S GAS-FLOW 
COMPUTER 


For Low Pressures 


This computer solves Prof. Pole’s formula for the flow of gas in 
pipes. All the work is done for the Engineer in making computa- 


tions relative to the subject covered by the title. 


Price $5.00 each, net, in cloth case 6% x 8 inches 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


93 Park Place- - - - - + = = = = + +» New York City 
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Two Kinds of Editors— 


bring you the news you read 
in your Business Paper... 


TWO KINDS of men make your business paper. One |. 
kind is the news that you read in the editorial pages 
—news of new ideas, new practices and plans. 

The other is the news you need in the advertising 
pages—news that tells you what to buy to put those 
plans into effect, news that tells you where to buy it 


and whom to buy it from. 


TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One 
is the editor, interpreting to you the news of your 
business or industry. 

The other is the advertising representative, inter- 
preting you and your needs to those in position to 
serve you. He studies as a group, readers of the paper 
he represents. Then he goes to the makers of merchan- 
dise and machinery, of supplies and equipment. He 
tells them what you want to know about the things 
they have to sell. He guides them in presenting the 
news of their products or their services. He helps them 
to sell efficiently. He helps you to buy intelligently. 


NG yo- He renders an important service to them and to you. 


lk Meat Wheres on If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news 


ABP paper . . . It stands for in the advertising pages of your business paper. 

honest, known, paid circu- . ‘ 

Sithans aesttababameend. tnt If you are a reader with something to sell, profit by 
ness methods, and editorial 
standards that insure reader ‘ 7 
celle Mile oe a show youhowtoreacharich, responsive, selected market 
factors that make a valuable 
advertising medium. 


the service of the advertising representative. Let him 


for your productthrough the pages of the business press. 


THIS PUBLICATION IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE-NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 2 and No. 3 
SPRAGUE METERS 


House Heating Jobs 


Accurate Pilot Measurement 


Accurate Volume Measurement 


Satisfactory 
Maintenance cost, first cost, and 
general. results in Manufactured or 


Natural Gases, High or Low Pressure 


THE BIG RUSH is on! 


We can take care of you promptly 


SPRAGUE METER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











